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F present world-wide scarcity of 
wool and mutton resulting in the 
highest prices the trade has ever 

known does not stimulate proauction 

on this North American continent both 

in the United States and Canada, I 

fear the case is hopeless. It must be 

admitted that we are not a nation of 
shepherds. The steer and the hog are 
less dependent on human aid than the 
ovine species, otherwise they would 
not have multiplied and thrived. Pos- 


sibilities are as great 


By WILLIAM F. LOAKE 


wool, readjustment will be necessary 
when re-established but if 
what we know about production in the 
principal sheep countries of the world 
is to be considered supply- of 
either wool or mutton for a long pe- 
riod is impossible. 

We may assume that owing to nat- 
ural obstacles no material increase in 
western production is probable. The 
industry is in transition stage in that 
quarter, economic necessity has ren- 


peace is 


over 


Sheep Raising Possibilities 


ton or lamb without asking the price. 
How much more could be consumed at 
remunerative rates to the breeder is 
open to conjecture, but unless con- 
sumption is increased, there will not be 
enough to go around, in fact that con- 
dition has already been reached. 

[ do not believe the black lands of 
the cornbelt are by nature adapted for 
sheep raising on a large scale, although 
properly tended the small farm flock 
could be made to pay anywhere. Con- 

tiguous to the large 





as they have been sub- 
jected to neglect. It 
must be admitted that 
hetween tariff tinker- 
ing at Washington and 
market demoralization 
during the period of 
plenitude, cornbelt and 
eastern farmers have 
had little incentive 
tither to invest money 
in flocks or tend them. 
For thirty years the 
American: farmer has; 
however, given wool 
and mutton production 
spasmodic attention. 











He has jumped in on 
the bulges and got out 
disgustedly on the 
breaks, a method that has made failure 
certain. Whether or not the next at- 
tempt will be attended with success, 
establishing much needed flocks over 
vast areas ofland east of the Mississrppi 
fiver that are admirably adapted to the 
purpose remains to be seen. It is 
is axiomatic that when a purse is hung 
on the wire, horses are entered in the 
face and if ever financial incentive to 
faise wool and mutton existed now is 
the time. Production has dropped to 
alow ebb, while consumption has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. The 
Market is undoubtedly on a war basis 


at present and, especially in the case of 





TO BE SENT TO THE SALT LAKE RAM SALE 


dered change in methods imperative 
and instead of high markets stimulat- 
ing production, the reverse is the case. 
At the inception of the range season 
of 1916, we find record prices in effect, 
cornbelt feeders clamoring for stock 
for finishing purposes and contracts 
for filling feed lots next fall 
made at prices for which no precedent 
exists and which would have been con- 
sidered absurd a few years ago. While 
war influence may have been in a 
measure effective, consumptive de- 
mand is the chief prop. It means that 
the American people, especially during 
periods of industrial activity, buy-mut- 


being 


YEARLING RAMS OF THE CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO., PILOT ROCK, OREGON 


centers of population 
the dairy cow has dis- 
possessed not only the 
sheep but the steer and 
in company with the 
hog will hold sway 
there, but in more re- 
mote sections, I will 
back the sheep against 
the dairy cow as a 
money maker and make 
good on the demonstra- 
tion. If ever a form of 
agrarian slavery was 
devised, it is caring for 
a dairy herd. Take in- 
to consideration the 
constant arduous labor 
and the enormous ex- 
pense incidental to 
milk production and the sheep will be 
found to produce better net returns. 
Of course wool and mutton is not go- 
ing to displace milk where the dairy 
herd is paying substantial returns, but 
there is abundant room for both and 
each ought to have a well defined 





sphere. 

There are east of the Missouri river 
in such states as Iowa, Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio millions of acres of 
hilly, thin and clay land that has lit- 
tle value for farming purposes but pro- 
duces natural grasses. Looking out of 
the car window on a journey from Chi- 
cago to Cincinnati recently I saw thou- 
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sands of acres of such land. South- 
ern Indiana has little else and in that 
part of Illinois popularly known as 
Egypt there is room for an incredible 
number of sheep. Missouri offers 
equal opportunities. This iand is rel- 
If Europe possessed it, 
the world’s flocks would be materially 
increased. Nor are these possibilities 
limited to the states enumerated. 
Pennsylvania, the Virginias, New 
York and the New England states have 
millions of such acres that are now 
producing little food to replenish the 
national larder or revenue for owners. 
How does it happen that after a series 
of profitable years lamb production in 
the Ohio Valley is actually decreasing? 
Canine activity may exert a repressive 
influence, but dog nuisance repression 
is not impossible. If everybody was 
interested in sheep instead of curs that 
nuisance would soon’ cease to be a ser- 
ious menace. There are other millions 
of acres in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota suited to sheep and better 
suited than to cattle or any other class 
of live stock. All this eastern country 
has markets at its doors. It has a ben- 
eficent climate, feed in abundance and 
plenty of water. It is true that foot 
rot, internal parasites and other dis- 
eases effect sheep at low altitudes, but 
if such energy as is being displayed in 
repressing bovine tuberculosis, porcine 
cholera, and the cattle tick in the South 
was practiced in the case of ovine ail- 
ments such handicaps would speedily 
disappear. To raise sheep successfully 
we must be sheepmen. 


atively cheap. 


To establish the industry in these 
central and eastern states intelligent 
methods must be pursued. If it is ever 
accomplished, I believe it will be as a 
special industry in the hands of com- 
petent men—shepherds to be _ exact. 
Results are by no means conjectural. 
A ewe capable of raising a lamb worth 
$5 to $7 and shearing wool that can 
be marketed at $2.50@3.50 will make 
more clear money than any dairy herd 
or steer proposition, when.expense and 
capital investments is reckoned with. 
Such flocks should be established in 
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WOOT. 


of western ewes is imperative. 
wool buck and showing scale. 
small ewes is a 
Purchasing 


fundamental 


part of sagacity. Such ewes 
larger and better than small 
stock and make early marketing pos- 
sible. The problem confronting the 
breeder is to grow the largest lamb in 
the shortest possible time. On these 
western ewes Shropshire, Oxford, or 
Hampshire rams should be used. An 
excellent practice is to use large bodies 
of land shifting the flock so that pas- 
tures can be kept clean. Advantage 
should be taken of the natural grasses 


lambs 





CONVERTING TRASH INTO WEALTH 


to the maximum extent. Rough land 
must be grazed and it is on this dry 
footing that the sheep thrives. On 
level or rolling areas cover crops can 
be grown to supply feed when pastures 
are not available. Sheep must be well 
fed although a popular impression ex- 
ists that they can rustle and get along. 
on waste. This fact is becoming rec- 
ognized everywhere and means much 
to the industry. I know Montana flock 
owners who find that their sheep shear 
two pounds more wool per head when 
properly nurtured than if forced to 
rustle and the added production more 
than pays the feed bill not to speak of 


reduced mortality. Any sheep venture 
units of 500 to 1,000 head. The use * that does not take liberal feeding into 


GROWER 


I pre- 
fer a half-blood ewe sired by an open 
suying 
error. 
yearling or two-year-old 
ewes, weighing 100 to 110 pounds that 
will grow to 125 or 140 pounds is the 
raise 
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the reckoning will be a failure. thy 
ewe that does not furnish a generoy 
flow of milk cannot raise a strong 
lamb. In operating such a flock | 
would keep western ewes as tong 4 
they were healthy and had _ goog 
mouths. In the evolution of the ip. 
dustry replenishing such flocks woul 
furnish western breeders with a good 
market. 

Our central and eastern mutton pro. 
ducers are wedded to the finishing idea, 
and breeding has been all but displace. 
ed by feeding which has degenerated 
into a mere gamble. The feeder now 
merely makes a bet on the market. It 
so happens that he has won two sea- 
sons in succession, but the fact can- 
not be concealed that he is constantly 
under the necessity of taking chances. 
Each year the West produces a larger 
percentage of fat lambs, the killer buys 
thin lambs closer and the trans-Mis- 
souri country needs more feeders, con 
sequently the cornbelt feeder encount 
ers increasing difficulty in filling his 
barns. This year prices have attained 
an unprecedently high level and evel 
at the quotations it looks as though 
there will not be enough to go around 
Obviously the logical way out is @ 
breed. The West is evidently unequal 
to satisfying feeders requirements 
Even Montana which formerly furnisi® 
ed nothing but feeders is getting into 
the fat lamb business.. The breeder 
has no stocker bill to settle in the fin- 
ality of the transaction while the 
feeder after deducting original invest- 
ment often finds difficulty in making 
the feed bill figure on the right side 
of the ledger. It is a reasonable pre- 
diction that for many years to come 


most of the profit will go into the 
pocket of the breeder. 
The climate of a large part of the 


United States is adapted to the pro- 
duction of forage such as kafir and 
milo, crops that have no cash value, 
but make excellent sheep feed. Wher- 
ever they thrive the sheep can be made 
to pay. I believe the Great Plains 
regions of Texas, Kansas and Ne- 
braska could be utilized for wool and 
mutton production, but the trouble in 
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that qu is that, the sheep does not 
look big cnough and people have the 
habit © ing about on horse back, 
We musi change some of our existing 
ideas before a glutted sheep market is 
likely. {wo-crop proposition such as 
wool and mutton should not be over- 
looked, however. Hogs require corn, 
but a ewe will raise a marketable lamb 


on its own milk in four. to six months 
and the money that lamb realizes is 
practically all profit, wool settling the 
expense account. 

In running a band of sheep I would 
have a few cattle, especially cows, for 
protection. I have in mind several 
successful men who follow that policy. 
The claim that cattle and sheep will 


not graze together is absurd. Usually 
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ence is wide open and any student may 
read its pages. There is no need for 
We know that certain 
be accomplished and 
those who repeat errors on which 
wreckage has been strewn by former 
generations of blunderers are merely 


experiment. 


things cannot 


riding for a fall. 





WILL ATTEND THE SALE. 





Said an Idaho Hampshire breeder to 
a representative of this paper: “I will 
be down to the Ram Sale for I want a 
few good Hampshires. 
have always wanted to see some of the 
Walnut Hall Hampshires but the farm 
was too far away for me to get to it. 
I shall be able to see their sheep at 


Anyway I! 


\ 


1) 


it does not affect one man any more 
than another. 

We sold our Wheatland woo: clip 
to Webb and Company and our Lar- 
amie clip to Eisman Brothers, and the 
Wyoming Corriedale Company’s wool 
also went to Eisman Brothers. We 
used the Australian system in a lim-- 
ited way in our classing at the new 
shed. The wool was classed by Pro- 
fessor Hill and students of the Uni-— 
versity of Wyoming. Wehad only 17,- 
000 pounds of clothing wool in the 
whole clip of 100,000 pounds. We trust 
that we shall have a good meeting and 
good sale in Salt Lake City. 


KING BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Laramie, Wyoming. 








WALNUT HALL HAMPSHIRES FOR THE SALT LAKE CITY RAM SALE 


those who try it crowd their pastures 
to the limit and thereby insure failure. 
Sheep need range and any man with 
the other idea in his head will do well 
to let them alone. Cattle and sheep do 
well together and utilize pastures to 
maximum advantage, but they must 
have elbow room. As a money mak- 
ing proposition, I can conceive none 
more attractive than raising calves and 
lambs on cheap rough lands which are 
selling at a discount, while level black 
land has gone to a premium. 

Owing to current high prices, many 


are going to put money into. sheep 


Without much chance of getting it 
back for the simple reason that’ they 
will blunder. 
and inexcusable. 


Mistakes are expensive 
The book of experi- 


Salt Jake with very little expense to 
me. In this way I believe this sale 
will prove a hlessing. A man uses up 
a lot of time and money running around 
after a few rams. If they can be con- 
gregated at one point like Salt Lake 
City, it will be a fine thing. Yes, 
you can count on me for the sale, but 
I do not promise to buy anything.” 





KING BROTHERS’ RAMS. 





We enclose two entries for pens of 
range rams for the Salt Lake show, 
which will be taken right off the range. 
We should have liked to have been able 
to enter our single stud rams in the 
show, but as you have made the ruling, 


NEVADA IN FAIR SHAPE. 


A prominent Nevada sheepman 
sends us the following: “When 
spring opened up this year, every one 
reported that his winter losses-had 
been light. But now that shearing is 
over and we have a count on the sheep, 
we find that our losses are at least five 
per cent higher than usual, out of 16,- 
000 head we lost fully twelve per cent 
and many other sheepmen lost more. 

Our lamb crop in the state is light 
partly due to the great number of dry 
ewes which we cannot account for. 
However, most Nevada lambs have 
sold at good prices and with high wool 
we will have a good year.” 
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A WOOL BUYER WANTED. 





Lemhi County, Idaho, sheared this 
season approximately one hundred 
thousand sheep, or to put it another 
way approximately 750,000 pounds and 
so far this season there has not been 
one buyer in this vicinity to buy this 
wool. What can be the matter? Is 
it that the reported scarcity of wool is 
all a myth? We have reports from a 
large number of sources of high prices 
being paid for wool, of the scarcity of 
wool, of efforts to encourage tne rais- 
ing of sheep and the production of 
wool and if these reports be true will 
you kindly tell us why it is there is no 
_one to buy our wools. Can it be pos- 
sible there is a grand combination to 
boycott this vicinity. We do not be- 
lieve this is possible. Is it the wool 
buyers have allotted the wool produc- 
ing territory, a portion to each buyer, 
and in their allotment overiooked 
Lemhi County, Idaho, and for this rea- 
son no one dare to buy these wools. 
I believe you will agree with the 
writer that evidently there is some- 
thing wrong, else there would have 
been at least one buyer here to buy this 
wool at half price at least. ‘lhe wool 
producers here are not paupers and 
do not have to sell their wools to ex- 
ist, but the wool is raised to sell, as an 
economic proposition it should be used 
and as a matter of justice to the pro- 
ducer he should receive a fair price in 
season, but it appears there is some- 
thing wrong and if you can and will 
tell us what is wrong you will do us a 
real service. Thanking you for your 
attention. 

G. B. QUARLES, Idaho, 


Editor’s Note—In being unable to 
sell your wool at all, you are not alone. 
Hardly a day passes but that some 
grower comes to this office to advise 
‘us that he cannot interest any buyer 
sufficiently to get him to look at his 
clip. We do not know what condition 
prompts the wool trade to take such a 
narrow, petty position, but we do know 
that there is a great scarcity of wool 
all over the world with every indication 
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that wool buyers will make more 
money this year than ever before. 

The position that the Lemhi_ wool- 
growers are in just shows the neces- 
sity of all woolgrowers supporting the 
National Wool Warehouse and _ Stor- 
age Company. That concern was or- 
ganized so that woolgrowers would 
have a place where they could send 
their wool in the event they were not 
offered a fair price for it on the range. 
When wool goes to the National Wool 
Warehouse, the grower receives for it 
the actual market value and that is all 
he is entitled to. 

If all woolgrowers would grade 
their wool into the standard lines rec- 
ognized in the American markets and 
then ship it to central points where 


‘three or four million pounds of wool 


could be offered at public auction to 





L. U. SHEEP CO. RAM, DICKIE, WYO. 


the highest bidder, many of the ills 
from which we suffer would be remov- 
ed. But even the establishment of 
wool auctions will make it necessary 
that the growers have a holding com- 
pany such as the National Wool Ware- 
house to handle these auctions and 
care for financing the growers until 
the auctions were held, and afterwards 
in the event his wool was not sold, if 
the local bank will not do it. The wool- 
grower must understand that without 
co-operation toward a common end he 
is going to get trimmed. This Robin- 
son Crusoe method of selling wool has 
totally destroyed all semblance of a 


_ legitimate wool market in this country. 


We have but little hope thai yrow- 
ers will remedy the defects that they 
have largely been responsible for in 


‘being that of $203,000 in timber sales. 
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their system of marketing wool, but ly 
us sound this warning. Today we hay 
fairly satisfactory markets for oy 
sheep and lambs. When we feel they 
are ready to sell, we can load them “s 
the cars and ship them to any of the 
central markets where they can invari. 
ably be sold at the prevailing prices 
This price may not always be satisfac. 
tory and all the practices around thes 
big markets are not entirely defensible 
but as a rule our markets for sheep and 
lambs are so infinitely superior to ou 
wool markets that they cannot be com- 
pared. But we see approaching in ou 
sheep and lamb markets the same ele. 
ment that destroyed our wool market, 
i.e. the buying of sheep and lamps in 
the country. Year by year the pro 
ducers of sheep and lambs are shipping 
fewer of them to market in their own 
name and are selling more and more of 
them at home either to speculators or 
packer buyers. Inevitably such a prae- 
tice will sooner or later react against 
the existing markets, and then we shall 
see our sheep and lambs sora in the 
same unsatisfactory manner as otf 
wool is now handled. 





NATIONAL FOREST RECEIPTS 
EXCEED ALL PREVIOUS YEARS 





Receipts from National Forests 
for the fiscal year 1916 reached the 
high-water mark of approximately $2; 
820,000, according to figures just com 
piled. This is $341,000 above the 1915 
total, which in turn exceeded any pre 
vious year. Officials say that the 
gain was due to increased demand for 
all classes of forest products. 

There was a decided growth in_ the 
revenue from all sources, the largest 


Grazing fees showed a gain of $77,000. 
Receipts for water power development 
were over $12,000 more than for 1915. 
Sales of turpentine privileges ant 
charges for special uses both 
considerably in excess of the previous 
year. 


were 





Have you paid your dues to the A& 


sociation for the year 1916? 
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The Story Of My Polled Rambouillets 


FTER twenty years of experience 

as arange dairyman, I use the 

word range advisedly as we used 
to herd the cows on the public range, 
handling them on shares for the farm- 
ers of Boxelder and Cache. Counties, 
Utah, gathering them up in the spring 
and returning them in the fall, the 
business grew to large proportions. In 
1877 we milked 640 cows at the old 
ranch, making cheese from the milk. 
In the decade, 1880 to 1890, one-half 
of our cow range was homesteaded and 
used as dry farms. To keep in the 
business at all we had to secure and 
fence 4,000 acres of the old public 
range. This made the cost 


By W. S. HANSEN, COLLINSTON, UTAH 


self successful if they could be soid at 
any price in this country of dry land 
wheat, which hy the way brought only 
40 cents a _ bushel. I managed to 
squeeze through these terrible times. 
‘For two years I was in the sheep busi- 
ness because I could not get out. No- 
body would buy my sheep at any price. 
When I proposed to give them to a 
friend, it was looked upon as an_ un- 
friendly act. As I already had all the 


enemies I could possibly take care of, 
I had to stick to the sheep. The sheep 
business being new to me, I did not 
fully realize the importance of employ- 
ing a first class 


herder. My funds 


done. Upon investigation I found that 
my shepherd was a great bible student 
and was particularly interested in the 
history of Moses, especially in the ac- 
count of the burning bush. It proved 
to be but a short stretch of imagination 
on the part of my shepherd in the su- 
perheated days of July and August to 
conclude that some of the bushes on 
the higher ground were afire and that 
holy ground surrounded them. So he 
carefully removed his shoes as he did 
not want to desecrate the ground while 
attending to his devout duties as he 
understood them. While the shep- 
herd was thus engaged, the sneep- 

man’s arch enemy, the 





of feed very high. in the 
meantime the price of 
cheese went down to eight 
cents a pound. Conditions 
were all against us so we 
had to abandon the dairy 
Disiness. 

At the earnest solicita- 
tion of one of Boxelder 
County’s best sheepmen, 
the late Wm. Wright of 
Brigham City, I made my 
bow to the public as a 
breeder of Rambouillet 
sheep. The dispersion sale 
of the great Garnier flock of 
Los Angeles, California, 





ever watchful coyote at- 
tended to the remnant of . 
my Rambouillets with a 
view of | exterminating 
them entirely. 

The wool buyer demand- 
ed wool free from kemp 
with white oil, thus imsur- 
ing a lighter shrinkage 
and less waste. The ram 
buyer demanded a ram 
with a mutton form, long 
staple and a light shrink- 
ing fleece. In fact some of 
them demanded that I use 
Cotswold rams and by way 
of encouragement agreed 











made it possible for me to 
get as my foundation a se- 
lection of their best ewes. The Gar- 
nier flock was noted for the immense 
size of its sheep and the great weight 
of fleece. Rams from this flock were 
very popular in the West and com- 
manded high prices. I felt very much 
elated in starting out under such fav- 
orable conditions. 

I bought just before the panic of 
1893 so the feeling of jubilation did 
not last long. It was soon changed to 
One of sorrow and tribulation. The 
first three years that I was in the 
business my wool sold for 4% to 6 
cents a pound, and the rams could 
hardly be sold. You accounted your- 





W. S. HANSEN’S POLLED RAMBOUILLETS FOR THE SALT LAKE RAM SALE 


were so low that I would have tound it 
hard to pay a first class man, for I had 
only a few sheep left, one-third of the 
ewes Of my original purchase and one- 
half of the first crop of lambs having 
died during the unusual hard winter 
of 1893, the ewes’ first winter in 
Utah. In these hard and trying times, 
I felt elated in securing at a nominal 
price the services of an old gentleman, 
a foreigner, as shepherd. He claimed 
that he had some experftence with 
sheep. Under his care the remnant of 
my flock grew less and less as the days 
and weeks passed. I would soon be 
out of business unless something was 


to buy my crossbred lambs 
at $15 and at the same 
time refused to buy my purebred year- 
ling rams at $10. This was a great 
temptation in the strenuous times then 
prevailing. I finally decided to stay with 
the purebred sheep and to make an 
effort to produce a ram by selection 
and along pure lines that would please 
the wool buyer and the ram user. 


In handling large herds of cows 
while in the dairy business, I had thor- 
oughly convinced myself that horns 
were neither ornamental nor useful and 
soon became an earnest advocate of 
dehorning. Horns on Rambouillets 
appealed to me in the same way. I 
reasoned if horns were useful or neces- 
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sary on fine wooled sheep, why were 
they not on the mutton breeds. As no 
information was available showing that 
the breeders of the mutton sheep ever 
tried to breed horns on their rams, I 
concluded that, while trying to comply 
with the woolgrowers’ demand for a 
mutton-formed Rambouillet, I would 
try to go further and furnish them 
with a hornless one as well. 

While in the dairy business, we had 
experienced no trouble in dehorning 
calves with chemicals. So why not use 
the same method on rams? A corres- 
pondence was opened up with a chem- 
ical manufacturing concern in Chicago. 
Assurances and guarantees were freely 
‘given that one application of its 
‘medicine would do the the job. Direc- 
tions were followed to the minutest de- 
tail in the use of the medicine. In fact 
we went still further; the scale tormed 
by the first application over the horn 
button was carefully removed and a 
second application made as we surely 
wanted to dehorn the rams. In at least 
eighty per cent of the cases doctored, 
the dope seemed to act as a stimulent 
or fertilizer ; longer and stronger horns 
were grown than ever before. Very 
few of the remaining twenty per cent 
‘were completely dehorned, some had 
one horn missing and the other grow- 
ing in all kinds of fantastic shapes, but 
never as a nice, graceful horn. The 
only thing to do was to use the saw to 
even up the horns so as to make both 
sides of the head look as nearly alike 
as possible. We had to run the saw 
very close to the head, and about one- 
fourth of the rams operated on died., I 
concluded that the most _ successful 
way to get rid of the horns was to 
breed them off. About this time I be- 
came very much interested in the so- 
called elephantine Merinos exhibited 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago by Baron Von . Homeyer 
and his kinsman, Baron Von Nathusias 
of Germany. I learned -that Baron 
Nathusias had for thirty years been en- 
gaged in breeding the horns off, still 
following the same blood lines as_ the 
great Von-Homeyer. A. A. Bates of 
Ohio secured the Nathusias exhibit af- 
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ter the fair. I lost no time in opening 
negotiations with Mr. Bates for the 
purchase of the large polled ram at the 
head of the flock. The ram died before 
the deal was closed, but fortunately I 
secured one of his best ram lamns. I 
named him Nathusias the Second in 
honor of the great breeder that pro- 
duced his sire. This ram was not con- 
sidered of much worth to use on Ohio 
Rambouillet ewes, so he was sold to 
me at the very modest price of $25. 
For my ewes he proved to be iaear. He 
carried a uniform fleece of very fine 
wool of great length with white oil. 
He was free from folds or wrinkles and 
had. a fairly good mutton form. He 
nicked remarkably well with my Gar- 
nier ewes with their very heavy folds, 
yellow oil and rather short wool. Some 
of his ram lambs at maturity weszned 





THREE SONS OF BRIGHAM YOUNG 


250 to 300 pounds and sheared from 25 
to 30 pounds of fine, long stapled wool 
with white oil and had their necks well 
folded, but smooth bodies. I was en- 
deavoring to produce a ram that the 
range breeder could use on his high 
grade Cotswold and Lincoln ewes to 
thicken up the fleece and still maintain 
the size of his sheep. 

I believed considerable progress had 
been made along these lines. But the 
sheep owners failed to see much im- 
provement and did not seem to appre- 
ciate my efforts as I believed they 
would. So I felt that something out of 
the ordinary had to be done to arouse 
their interest and get them to loosen 
up their purse strings. The great 
world’s fair in Omaha in 1898 appealed 
to me as being the right time and place 
to show to the woolgrowers of the 


‘hornless Rambouillets, covered 
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world what progress, if any, had beep 


made in developing mutton formed, 
with 
long, fine wool and _ well up in size with 
the larger mutton breeds. 

It is always easier to get an honest 


expression from men when giving 
them a chance to back up their judg- 
ment with their money, so an auction 
sale was decided on as the best plan 
to advertise the polled Rambouillets. 
A small deck of Nathusias The See- 


ond’s yearling ewes and rams and ~a 


double deck of Garnier ewes were of- 


fered at this sale. I shipped the old 


‘ram with the sheep to Omaha to show 


prospective buyers the sire of the year- 
lings, fully expecting to ship him back 
home again. One of the reasons for 
consigning the Garnier ewes was to 
show the dams of the yearlings and 
also to find out what the public thought 
of them. I felt timid in trying to work 
out so radical a chance. it the returns 
of the sale showed that I was wrong, | 
wanted to swing into line and not lose 
any more money experimenting. Just 
before leaving for Omaha, I offered to 
sell Nathusias The Second’s ewe :ambs 
at $6 and yearling rams at $10. Buy- 
ers thought I was asking too much 
money; we were still in the grip of 
the panic. The sale was,well attended 
by representative sheepmen from most 
of the Western and Middle states. The 
prices obtained were satisfactory and 
as high as could be reasonably ex- 
pected under the circumstances. The 
Garnier ewes brought $8 to $20 each, 
the Nathusias yearling ewes, $20 to $36 
each; the rams of the same breeding, 
$50 to $120 each. I was urged by the 
crowd to put up the old ram and finally 
yielded and to my astonishment he 
sold for $235, the record for the year 
for a Rambouillet ram. At the conclt- 
sion of the sale I realized the truth of 
the scripture that reads “A prophet is 
not without honor save in his own 


‘country.” 


The late Colonel Burch, editor of the 
American Sheep Breeder, representing 
the buyer of Nathusias The Second in- 
formed me that he desired to change 
the name of the old ram, if I had no ob- 
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jection. I assured my friend, the Col- 
onel, tiiat it would be very unreason- 
able for me to object. The reason, 


given ior wanting to change the name 
was that Nathusias was very common- 
place foreign besides. For an 
American bred ram although of rather 
humble origin and not thought much of 
by his breeder and for the fact that he 
had come out into the great West as a 
pioneer and made an outstanding rec- 
ord as an individual and that history 
might yet record him as the great head 
of the hornless Ramboiullet breed in 
America, it seemed but proper that he 
should carry an illustrious name. So 
they named him Brigham Young. 


and 
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While ‘entirely eliminating the folds 
from the body and very nearly so from 
the neck, in many cases getting an 
ideal mutton form, very little, 11 any, 
has been lost in weight of fleece and 
much improvement has been made in 
quality of fleece and length of staple. 
A few figures may be of interest here. 
October 14, 1908, fifty head of the top 
ewe lambs were selected and_ shorn, 
the fleeces weighing from three to five 
pounds, the lambs averaging six and 


one-half months old. These lambs 
were kept in the barns and yards 
twelve months and shown tthe _tirst 


week in October at the State Fair at 
They seemed 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The end of the season found me with 
76 head of yearlings still unsold, most- 
ly the smaller sized and heavy necked 
rams. Having no suitable ram pas- 
ture, they were kept in the barn and 
yards from the time they were shorn. 
About March 10,1911 to March 10, 
1912, when they were again shorn, 
fifty of the best of these rams were se- 
lected and shorn separately and a rec- 
ord kept of the weights of their fleeces. 
The fleeces ranged in weight from 
twenty to twenty-seven pounds, mak- 
ing an average of twenty-three pounds. 

The absence of horns on the rams 
has in no way affected the ability of 
the ewes to reproduce nor stunted their 
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THIS IS THE GUARANTEE FEE PUT UP BY THE BUTTERFIELD LIVESTOCK CO. AS A GUARANTEE THAT THEIR RAMS WILL BE SENT TO THE SALT 


LAKE SALE. 


IF THEY ARE NOT SENT, THEY FORFEIT THIS CHECK. WE HAVE A GUARANTEE DEPOSIT COVERING 


EVERY SHEEP ENTERED IN THIS SALE EXCEPTING 35 HEAD FROM ENGLAND. 


Fully believing that the sale indicat- 
ed that there was a place for polled 
Rambouillets, I have used my best ef- 
forts in improving the polled sheep. 
Progress has been rather slow as it 
has been quite difficult to get breeding 
fams in sufficient numbers that would 
produce polled lambs as I had to rely 
largely on sports, that is polled rams 
that occasionally come in horned 
flocks. Of late years I am making bet- 
ter time by using more of my own pol- 
led rams as flock headers. About one- 
half of my ram lambs now come polled, 
not one per cent have buff oil 


hardly a trace of kemp or hair on the 
folds. 


and 


to attract a great deal .of attention. 
Just after the fair, to be exact, Octo- 
ber 14, 1909, twenty-five out of the 
fifty head were selected and shorn and 
the fleeces weighed separately. The 
ewes at this time were 18% months 
old and carried just 
wool. 

4 of the fleeces weighed 16 pounds; 
of the fleeces weighed 17 pounds; 
of the fleeces weighed 18 pounds; 
of the fleeces weighed 19 pounds; 
of the fleeces weighed 21 pounds. 

This was an average of 18 pounds 
for the twenty-five head. The wool 
was all of combing length. 

Ram sales were very .slow in 1911. 


twelve months’ 


N 


NON vu 


lambs in their growth as the tollowing 
data conclusively shows. In 1910, 518 
of my reserve ewes dropped lambs on 
December 27. About nine months af- 
ter lambing, we had 662 lambs on hand 
out of the 518 ewes. Of this number 
309 were ewe lambs. They all pass- 
ed over a wagon scale and averaged 
100 pounds in weight. 283 of the ram 
lambs were weighed and averaged 112 
pounds. Seventy of the ram lambs — 
were out on another farm and not 
weighed. Two months later when the 
lambs were eleven months old, to be 
exact on February 28, 1910, the follow- 
ing weights were recorded. Two hun- 
dred and eighty ram lambs average 








16 
weight was 140 pounds, the largest 
lamb weighing 196 pounds. On April, 


1911, just ten days after shearing at an 
average age of 1214 months, 308 of the 
ewe lambs were again weighed, averag- 
ing 190 pounds. A selection of 71 
head of the ewe lambs averaged 120 
_pounds. These were added to the re- 
serve flock. On July 1, 1911, the 232 
ram lambs still unsold and at that time 
15% monhs old, having been shorn 
about March 10, weighed an average 
df 160 pounds. It is perhaps needless 
to say that in all the twenty-three 
years that I have been in the sheep 
business the year 1910 has been the 
most prolific and the only year that I 
have so complete a record. My lamb- 
ing reaches well above 100 per cent. 

After following the lead set by the 
great German breeder Baron Nathu- 
sias for twenty years, I have convinc- 
ed myself beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the growing of horns on Ram- 
bouillet rams is not only a useless but 
a very expensive proposition for ’ the 
following reasons: 

1. The polled rams are more likely 
not to take the trouble to hurt each 
other: by fighting and seldom get fly- 
blown, thereby eliminating large losses. 

2. They seldom ever injure the 
ewes when in the same feed lot. 

3. The good feed used in growing 
* the horns and furnishing strength to 
carry them around would be of more 
use turned into wool and mutton. 

4. They are much less trouble to 
shear and dip. 

5. Last but by no means least, they 
are much easier to sell. The buyer has 
no chance to throw them on account of 
the horns’ being too near the head or 
too wide apart or not having just the 
right twist. Seldom two buyers agree 
on just what the right twist shall be. 
The breeder and the buyer never can 
agree on the twist proposition as it 
makes a good talking point for the 
buyer. 

In conclusion I wish to say that if 
my efforts in the past twenty years in 
trying to establish a polled Rambouil- 
let ram with a good mutton form and 
covered with fine combing wool find 
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favor with the American flockmaster 
and become’as useful as I sincerely 
hope he will in improving the sheep 
of the country, I shall feel amply re- 
paid. 





HANDLING CANADIAN WOOLS. 





The Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture has for the last two or three 
years been taking an active part in 
marketing the Canadian wool ciup. At 
shearing time officials of the depart- 
ment are sent out to grade the wool 
into standard lines as recognized by 
the Boston markets. As the wools are 
shorn they are sent. to central points 
where large amounts are collected and 
graded. After grading these wools are 








QUEALY-PETERSON SHEEP CO. EWES FOR THE 
SALT LAKE RAM SALE 


offered at public auction. About one- 
half million pounds of these graded 
wools were offered at auction at Leth- 
bridge on July 20. Around 250,000 
pounds were sold at an average of 321%4 


‘cents, the highest bid on any clip was 


34 5-8 cents paid for some crossbred. 
Nearly all the wool sold was purchased 
by Boston dealers. The clips with- 
drawn will be offered at auction again 
later. 





AROUND SHERIDAN, WYO. 





I enclose one dollar on account my 
subscription to the National Wool 
Grower. ) wi 

The lamb crop in this section is 
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somewhat lighter than usual due to bad 
‘weather during lambing. 

Lambs are selling at from 7% to8 
cents and considerable contracting hag 
been done. Wool has all been sold at 
prices most satisfactory to the grow- 
ers. The price ranged from 26% to 
32 cents. Range is getting dry in this 
section and dry farmers are somewhat 
‘discouraged. 

Sheep are very scarce and none be- 
ing offered for sale. There will, how- 
ever, be some old ewes for sale soon 
as the lambs are taken off, which will 
‘be about October Ist. 

Lambs from the mountain ranges 
will begin to move to market about 
August 25th. 

T. A. STOUT, Wyo. 





FAVORS SMALL PLANTS. 





For many years we sent our sheep 
to the large central shearing plants to 
be shorn, but we will not do so in the 
future. For the past two years we 
have shorn them at home with a crew 
of ten machine shearers and are much 
pleased with the result. In this coun- 
try some of the shearers furnish their 
own machines, that is, they have Stew- 
art individual machines that they haul 
in a wagon from one plant to the other. 
We pay these men ten cents per head 
for shearing and board them. Ten of 
these men will shear from 1200 to 1400 
ewes per day and that is fast enough. 
It only takes a few days to shear out 
10,000 head. By shearing in this way 
we are able to supervise everything 


and see that the work is well done. In’ 


every particular these small plants will 
prove more satisfactory than the big 
ones where the aim always is to rush 
the sheep through as fast as possible. 
Two years ago we sent a_ band of 
ewes to one of the large plants and 
coming home they got caught ina 
storm and we lost $1000 worth in one 
night. .We now shear at home where 
we are able to look after them. 
J. N. BURGEES, Oregon. 





Do your part in exterminating the 
coyote. 


August! 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


— have just concluded the great- 
rE J g 


est festival of the Australian 
Pasioral year—i.e. the Stud 
Sheep Sales of Sydney. There are 


other important functions connected 
with the pastoral industry—but the 
Sydney Ram Sales stand out as_ the 
dimax of everything pertaining to 
sheep. Practically every stud breeder 
sends representative drafts of sheep to 
be sold at public auction—these drafts 
principally come from New South 
Wales, but Tasmania and South Aus- 
tralia also send Merinos—while Tas- 
mania and Victoria are very strongly 
represented by British breeds. 

» And the presence of a big gathering 
of sheep owners in Syd- 


By R. H. HARROWELL 


ber of years, and the stud flocks which 
were not familiar to the public as suc- 
cessful competitors at shows, were gen- 
erally very small potatoes. But ap 
parently the insidious process of ev- 
olution cannot be eliminated from 
sheep shows—and a few decades of ex- 
hibiting induced many leading breed- 
ers to attach more importance to show 
successes than to the commercial con- 
siderations pertaining to sheep. Thus 
in the course of time a show type of 
Merino was evolved, and it came with 
a rush and developed to such an extent 
that a recation was bound to come. 
Just when the Sydney show had _ be- 


come almost world famous for a most 


der natural conditions. During this 
period many of the biggest flocks of 
New South Wales held aloof from 
shows. They were relegated to the 
background though they never wanted 
for buyers for their rams. When the 
reaction came—the pendulum swung 
back with a vengeance—and these big 
flocks which hitherto had been in the 
background suddenly came into the 
limelight. Their owners, recognizing 
the value of the strains in their poses- 
sion, were encouraged to improve 
them with the result that, without the 
aid of shows, in fact in spite of them, 
these flocks have improved out of all 
recognition. This development struck 
at the root of the opin 





ny makes the most 
opportune time in the 
year for the holding of 
anual meetings of the 





various bodies connect- 
ed with the sheep 
world. The N. S. W. 
Sheepbreeders’ Associ- 


ation, the Pastures 
Protection Boards, the 
Australian Longwool 


Sheepbreeders’ Associ- 
ation, the Stock Own- 
as’ Association and 
the Pastorial Union, 
we all organizations 
atively interested in 
the sheep industry, and 





my one . attending 
their annual general 
meetings can obtain a very fair idea of 
the problems of Australian Pastoral 
lie. The show was held prior to the 
silés, but it was as usual, a disappoint- 
ment. There is no doubt, however, 
lat in past years the shows played a 
Ny useful part in the progiess of 
Seep raising in Australia. They. cre- 
itd rivalry among stud breeders, and 
ity afforded apportunities for com- 
lfison, and thus enabled stud breed- 

to estimate the progress they were 
laking, or the reverse. That useful 
lirpose lasted for a considerable num- 
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remarkable type of sheep—the reaction 
came, all the time the show type of 
Merino was being evolved the breed- 
ers of this type maintained a steadily 
increasing following. The craze for 
the show type of Merino lasted quite 
long enough to enable the type to be 
tested in the crucible ot commerce— 
the sheep had to survive drought and 
return so much per acre to their own- 
ers. And this is where they failed. 
The type which was scooping in the 
highest awards at the shows was prov- 
ing unsuited for practical purposes, un- 


ion previously held that 
shows were absolutely 
necessary to improve 
the Merino—and the 
Sydney show never re- 
covered from the estab- 
lishment of this tact. 

Further, when the 
Sydney show was 
booming, as the prime 
function of the Sydney 
Sheep Carnival — the 
Merino ram sales were 
practically confined. to 
stud sheep from Tas- 
mania. But when the 
plain commercial sheep 
came into prominence, 
their owners commenc- 
ed to send drafts to 
Sydney, and this custom developed to 
such an extent that the sheep show is 
almost eclipsed. Some .of the larger 
breeders send as many as 800 rams to 
the sales, so that the sale rooms now 
provide one of the finest exhibitions of 
the Merino sheep that can be found in 
the world. 

It is always hard to predict how 
prices will trend at these ram_ sales. 
This year predictions were made dif- 
ficult by such factors as the recent 
drought and the effects of war, but 
though the results were devoid of any- 
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evidenced a 
sound com- 


thing sensational, they 
good steady demand for 
mercial types of sheep. 

It is some years now since any high 
price was made for rams sold at auc- 
tion, though every year there are gen- 
erally two or three sheep sold private- 
ly during sales week at high figures. 
Last year the sensation was the sale of 
Lord Charles, bred by the Exors of E. 
E. Body of Bundemar, to a South Aus- 
tralian purchaser for 2,000 guineas. 
This year the limit was 1,000 guineas 
‘paid in a private deal—for another 
Bundemar ram. 

On the opening day the market rul- 
ed very strong for rams of a popular 
type, and some good figures were 
made. The highest figure at auction 
was 470 guineas, paid for a Murgha 
ram bred by the late A. J. Austin, a 
four-year-old, by Sir Charles, a ram 
who changed hands three times at a 
thousand guineas, eventually going to 
South Africa at that figure. Others 
from this stud sold at 140 and 190 
guineas. The Haddon Rig rams, own- 
ed by Jas. Richmond, were, as usual, 
in great demand and sold to 310, 
guineas, a dozen averaging £123:7:6. 
Rams from the Canowie Pastoral Co. 

South Australia made the best aver- 
age of the day, six selling to 220 guin- 
eas, and averaging £161. The Tas- 
manian rams sold to 100 guineas. A 
ram from the Austin Wanganella Co., 
made 380 guineas, and Deniliquin Stud 
Park rams reached 120 guineas. 


The Uardry sheep, bred by C. Mills, 
realized the top point on the second 
day. Prices ranged from 90 to 190 
giueans, and the average for the draft 
was £147:17:6. Robert Carter’s Yar- 
ran sheep sold to 180 guineas, and av- 
eraged £47:13:8.  Bairnkine rams 
sold to 150 guineas, Willandra to 100 
guineas, and Deniliquin Stud Park to 
160 guineas. 


On the third day the Tasmanian 
stud sheep were offered. The sale 
started off with the Esk Vale sheep, and 
the grand champion ram Sylvanmore, 


who was reserve champion at Camp- 


belltown Tasmania last year and 
champion this year, was the first sheep 
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offered. This ram, made 200 guineas, 
and others from the same stud sold for 
170 guineas and 105 guineas. ine av- 
erage for the draft was £135:3:9. 
Coming to the N. S. W. flocks a 
Rhodes ram, bred by Messrs. Gaten- 
by, was bought for South Atrrca at 
120 guineas, the only other Tasmanian 
ram to reach three figures. 

The Boonoke sheep, bred by F. S. 
Falkner & Sons, Ltd. proved the great 
attraction of the day. One special stud 
ram sold to 600 guineas, and another 
to 560 guineas or an average of 580 
guineas for the two. Another lot of 
four sold from 110 guineas to 310 
guineas, and averaged £181 :2:6. 

The Wanganella estate rams, also be- 








SOME RAMBOUILLET STUD RAMS OWNED BY 
A. A. WOOD & SONS FOR THE SALT 
LAKE RAM SALE 


longing to F. S. Falkner & Sons, Ltd. 
sold to 460 guineas, a draft of six 
averaging £280:10:0. Eleven rams 
of 1913 drop averaged £46:19:3, and 
nine of 1914 drop sold to 260 guineas, 
and averaged £47:5:0. Canonbar 
sheep sold to 210 guineas and aver- 
aged £69:3:0 for fourteen. 

In addition to Merinos there were 
large offerings of British breeds. There 
is a very sound interest being taken in 
Longwools on account of the steady 
increase in crossbreeding which has 
taken place in New South Wales dur- 
ing the last three years. In 1906 the 
Crossbred wool sold in Sydney repre- 
sented 4 per cent of the total clip, 
whereas during the season just con- 
cluded it renresented 15% per cent. 
Although this is a fairly good increase 
in crossbreeding it does: not  neces- 
sarily mean that the pure Merino is 


‘Owners in the state of Texas. 
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threatened with extinction. This crogs. 
breeding is at present carried 


On ip 
well defined territory, beyond which 
the Merino still reigns supreme. 

The follwing is a resume of pricy 


realized by the various British breeds 

Corriedale rams sold up to if 
guineas, Corriedale ewes to 
guineas, though ordinary ewes 
averaged about 5 guineas. 

Good Lincoln rams averaged from 
12 guineas to 14 guineas. A Borde 
Leicester ewe sold for 100 guineas 
ewes from the same flock averaged % 
guineas. Good Border Leicester ram 
averaged £34. Romney rams soi¢ wy 
to 50 guineas and English 
rams up to 24 guineas. 


up 
flock 


Leicester 





WOOD RAMS FOR THE SALE’ 





It is now our intention to send rams 
to the Salt Lake Sale just as listed in 
the catalog. We will send 50 head of 
registered Hampshire yearling ol 
100 head of purebred Hampshire year 
ling range rams, and 50 head of cross 
bred yearling rams. We also intend tp 
send a few head of Lincoln rams that 
we imported from New Zealand. We 
cannot as yet give you the exact num- 
ber of these for the rams are now it 
quarantine in San Francisco, but we 
expect them home in a few days. 
WOOD LIVE STOCK CO., Idaho. 





SHEEP AND CATTLE PASTURB. 

Recently at the Texas Sheep aml 
Goat Raisers’ meeting an address was 
delivered by Mr. Callan, who is prev 
ident of the Texas Cattle Raisers A 
sociation and one of the largest cattle 
In his 
address Mr. Callan said: “Many ol 
time cattlemen of the great Wester 
grazing country have in recent yea 
displayed an attitude of hostility to th 
flockmen, claiming as their defens 
that the flocks ruin the grazing 1 
cattle, and therefore, should be kep 
off the cattle ranges. Make the be 
of the acreage occupied and stock th 
pastures with sheep and goats in at 
dition to cattle.” 
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! Our English Wool Letter 


GOVERNMENT SCHEME FOR CONTROLLING THE ENGLISH CLIP—A CHECK TO BUSINESS—MERINOS STILL RISING 


Bradford, July 19, 1916. 

Hi. month under review has been 
T remarkable, and weekly new his- 

tory is being made. On the one 
hand we have the British government 
commandeering the 
English new clip, and on the other 
there are the growers offering strong 
and incessant protests against the price 
proposed to be offered; between them 
are the actual consumers doing their 
best to satisfy the calls which are be- 
ing made upon them alike by the Army 
Contracts Department and the mer- 
chants and shippers who are catering 
for civilian needs both at home and 


abroad. The situ- 


certain of having sufficient wool by 
them to satisfy their present and pros- 
Of course the strong- 
est opposition comes from the farmers, 
who do not like the government at- 


tempting to lower values and the pro- 


pective needs. 


posed payment of 30 per cent above 
June; 1914, prices is not acceptable and 
has now been increaséd to 35 per cent. 
But that naturally is not the bone of 
contention with buyers and. distribut- 
ors, and it is here where we think that 
the whole business could have been 
carried out more successfully. 


It is now evident that it is the inten- 


In the opinion of the writer a far more 
workable scheme could have been cre- 
ated than the one proposed. All that 
the government need have done was to 
have given an order stating that a cer- 
tain standard price was to be fixed, and 


‘everything else would have settled it- 


self automatically. For instance, if the 
government had stated that the selling 
price for good well classed .or cased 
washed Lincoln hogs, ewes and weth- 
ers had to be 36 cents per pound to the 
topmaker or spinner, and say 40 cents 
for Shropshire Down fleeces, the firms 
who have been used to buying these 

could have gone 





ation is indeed re- 
markable when 
viewed from any 
standpoint, and 
one hardly knows 
what to say for the 
best. We have 
never favored 
government inter- 
vention, and past 
experience proves 
conclusively that 
the less the na- 
tion’s officials 
tamper with pri- 
Vate trade, the 
better it is for all 
concerned.  Per- 
haps both grow- 
ers and users will see this still 
emphasized before we are through with 
the present scheme, and if as many 
anticipate, it is the forerunner of com- 
mandeering the Colonial clips, we shall 
see a good deal that is unpleasant hap- 
pening. However, everybody is hop- 
ing for the best. As we dictate this the 
full details of the government scheme 
are not known, but bit by bit news is 
filtering through, and today we are in 
a position to see what lies at the back 
of the whole scheme. The writer has 
contended all along that it is the pur- 
pose of the government to put down 
Wool values, and to make absolutely 





more 
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tion of the War Office to create a kind 
of advisory committee, buyers receiv- 
ing their instructions from that body. 
It is here. where we think a mistake 
has been made. The War Office states 
that it is their intention to employ the 
present organization in lifting the Eng- 
lish new clip, but apparently there is 
going to be a good deal of red tape, and 
all this could have been avoided and 
the whole thing worked far more ex- 
peditiously and far more profitably. 
For instance, the various committees 
which are to be formed over which 
there is to be a controlling authority, 
need not have been established at all. 


out in the ordinary 
way and paid a 
price for same to 
the grower. Any- 
one buying well 
washed Lincoln 
fleeces at say 33 
cents to 34 cents 
would have been 
able to have 
brought same to 
Bradford, cased 
them, and then of- 
fer them out to 
users at 36 cents. 
It would only be a 
question of cost of 
carriage which 
would determine 
how much less the farmer had to re- 
ceive for his fleeces, and then business 
could have proceeded as usual. If a 
dealer thought fit to pay a fraction 
more than a competitor for his wool, 
that would be his look out, but in any 
case, it will today require 2 cents to 
3 cents per pound under the actual 
sale price to the user, according to the 
distance the wool has to be brought 
from growing to consuming areas. Ali 
this interference by government  of- 
ficials, committees, district officers, 
etc., could have been swept on one 
side, and we repeat that all that was 
wanted was that the maximum price 
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should be fixed and then the woo! 
could have been bought and sold in 
the ordinary way. A list of prices 
could have been sent to the War 
Office and if the government had 
thought fit it could have fixed the per- 
centage of profit, but the interterence 
which is very evident, is what we do 
not like at all. We repeat the whole 
business could have been worked with 
a minimum of friction under the 
scheme outlined, while under that of 
the government there will be endless 
trouble, besides the free movernent of 
the clip will be very much interfered 
with. 
Crossbreds Less Active Than 
Merinos. 

It cannot be said that the month un- 
der review has been an active one, in 
either Merinos or crossbreds, but cer- 
tainly the finest qualities of materials 
have had the preference. We see that 
our American friends are very much 
annoyed at being bowled out of Aus- 
tralian markets and ulterior motives 
are being raised as the prime move 
for the recent action of the govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding all the shout- 
ing that our’cousins across the At- 
lantic are doing, there undoubtedly is 
an actual shortage of Merinos in this 
country and that is the sole reason for 
America being compelled to cease op- 
erations in Australia for at least the 
time being. We are not going to enter 
into any defense for either the British or 
Colonial governments, simply content- 
ing ourselves with stating an actual 
fact. The very fact of prices advanc- 
ing 20 to 25 per cent at the last Sydney 
and Melbourne sales is proof enough 
that Merinos are in a remarkably 
strong position, and anybody-with any 
reason will agree that at a time like 
the present Great Britain and her Al- 
lies have the first claim upon the Em- 
pire’s resources. 

Trade has been very good in Mer- 
inos and a nice business has been put 
through. We have today 64’s_ tops 
standing at $1.10 cents per pound—a 
higher level than has ever been reach- 
ed before. Nobody seems to have any 
record of what Merino tops were sell- 
ing at in 1872, but all the same fine 
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crossbreds and Merinos are making 
record values. At the last London 
sales quite a host of scoured Merinos 
sold at 93 cents. 


Russia is still a keen buyer and is ap- 
parently using big weights of Merinos. 
Considerable shipments are _ being 
made direct from Australia via Vlad- 
ivostock, and here in Great Britain all 
the shipping accommodation available 
is being employed in the shipment of 
such an article as clean scoured wool. 
Russia has never been a _ buyer of 
greasy fleece, always prefering scour- 
ed, because the duty is the same upon 
scoured as grease. We are on the 
eve of the July sales, and one wonders 
what price will then be paid. Every- 
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thing will depend upon the needs of 
Russia and as to what class of wools 
are available. Given a good Selection 
big prices are certain to be paid once 
more. In Bradford some decent 
weights of tops have been sold and 
the remarkable thing is that $1.10 cents 
has been paid for 64’s tops, delivery 
October, November and December. 
That fact alone proves conclusively 
that men have faith in the future, and 
that users are making provision for 
the remaining months of this year. 
Nearly a fortnight has been lost on 
account of a wool combers’ strike, but 
there was a peaceful settlement, and 
the combing operatives have signed an 
agreement to remain working till the 
end of June, 1917, with Sir George 
Asquith to decide whether a turther 
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advance is to be paid the operatives, 
The Position of Crossbreds. 
Turning to .the stronger  fibred 
wools, we are compelled to state that 
the movement in medium and coarse 
descriptions is distinctly quieter than in 
Merinos or even fine crossbreds. Any. 
thing from 56’s upwards is healthy 
enough, but 50’s and below are by no, 
means so brisk as one could expect to 
see. During the month further orders 
have been given out by the Russian 
government for heavy khaki materials, 
and if rumors can be relied upon there 
are further big orders to be placed. It 
is also certain that our own govern 
ment will have need to place big ord 
ers for hosieries as well as_ khaki 
cloths, and that being the case, it will 
be requisite for spinners and manufac 
turers to buy further large weights of 
raw material. But the Army Contract 
Department is pursuing a very differ 
ent policy to what we have previously 
seen. Today they are placing orders 
in a more business like way, and not 
giving out big weights at one dose and 
compelling spinners and manufacturers 
to begin a big covering movement, thus 
driving values up in a few days’ time, 
Of course by limiting the price of Eng. 
lish wool it gives them a powerful lever 
in dictating values and we think that 
that really lies behind the government 
move. There are considerable stocks 
of medium and coarse crossbred tops 
on hand, and this next three weeks 
should be a real testing time to the 
position of New Zealand crossbreds, 
there being about 50,000 bales for sale 
in Coleman Street. Some of the best 
informed members of the trade afe 
confident that we shall see higher 
values for crossbreds at no distant date, 
basing their opinion upon the big gov 
ernment contracts that are yet to be 
given out. Prices have remained very 
steady, and everything points to 4 
continuance of today’s rates. 





























Commandeering the Colonial Clip. 

There has been and still is consid 
erable talk about the government com 
trolling the next Colonial clip, but 
upon that point nobody knows what 
is their intention. The writer is by n0 
means enamored with such a scheme, 
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and doubts seriously if it can be work- 
ed. We have every reason for saying 
that no such thing as the commanaeer- 
ing of the clips of the British Empire 
is contemplated, and all that is at pres- 
ent being considered is the limitation 


of the purchasing by the United States. 
We are confident that next season less 
wool will be purchased on Ameri- 
can account than last season, and 
a greater quantity will be reserved 
for Great Britain and her Allies. If 
different conditions do not obtain when 
peace is declared to what were seen 
previous to August, 1914, the result of 
the recent Economic Conference in 
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torian Merinos making $1.02, and Cape 
snow whites have sold at 96 cents per 
pound. These are prices that have 
never been eclipsed except for a spe- 
cial lot of warm water washed Vic- 
torian lambs, and Merino wools today 
are generally making record values, 
due to a scarce supply and a continued 
great consumption. No American 
buying is being done at all and none is 
likely. Crossbreds are firm for the 
finest classes, but medium and coarse 
have generally receded a good cent per 
pound. This is entirely due to the un- 
settlement caused by the government 
commandeering the English clip, and 
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year’s, due mostly to cold, stormy 
weather at lambing time. We are ex- 
pecting these Heber lambs to sell at 
ten cents at shipping time in Septem- 
ber. 


WA. SMITH, Utah: 





RAILROAD FARES 
FROM CALIFORNIA 





Those coming from California to the 
National Wool Growers’ convention at 
Salt Lake City will be able to take 
advantage of the low round trip sum- 
mer excursion fares that will be in ef- 
fect to Salt Lake City. These tickets 
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Paris being far-reaching. However, 
we are certain that values are gorng to 
remain high for a long time to come, 
and that all wool will be wanted to 
satisfy the needs of the British Empire 
and her Allies, neutrals being treated 
as liberally as circumstances will al- 
low. 


London Wool Sales. 


Since dictating the above the fifth 
series of London sales have begun, and 
prices for Merinos are again strongly 
in the ascendant. Anything decent is 
fully 3 cents higher and faulty scoureds 
are at least 4 cents higher. ‘Records 
have again been made, scoured Vic- 





merchants generally feel that they 
are going to be left out in the cold. 
However, the sales are going strong, 
and as long as the war lasts there is 
every prospect of the present unpar- 
alleled consumption being maintained. 





THE HEBER LAMB CROP. 





The outlook for fat lambs in the He- 
ber section of Utah is fully up to the 
average. It now looks as if our lambs 
would be fat at shipping time,’ for the 
summer range is really in good condi- 
tion.. Of course our lamb crop is a 
good fifteen per cent short of last 


from California will be on sale August 
28 and 29 with a final return limit of 
not later than October 31. We under- 
stand that these rates apply on_ all: 
California railroads. 





OREGON SHEEP SOLD. , 





Frank Thompson of Harriman, Ore- 
gon, has sold his sheep consisting of 
9000 head, and Grant Thompson of the 
same place has sold his flock of 7000 
head. These were purchased by J. A. 
Hunt of Payette, Idaho, at a price not 
made public. 
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JULY LIVE MUTTON TRADE. 


By J. E. Poole. 

No repetition of the market calamity 
of a year ago nari the course of 
July events in the sheep and lamb 
market. A bear raid was attempted, 
but it proved to be a fizzle, when meas- 
ured by the havoc buyers created a 
year ago. At the low spot lambs sold 
about a dollar per hundred under the 
high point of the mouth, but that low 
spot was soon effaced. 
prompt as, owing to scarcity of natives, 
commission salesmen were able to con- 
trol the market. It proved to be the 
highest July in trade history on all 
classes. At the finish western. lambs 
were selling right around the highest 
point of the month, while natives 
showed a 50 cents decline and yearlings 
lost 50@75 cents per hundredweight. 
Matured muttons held up well, despite 
fairly good runs of western sheep dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, and 
the close was steady to a point higher 
than the close of June. Fat lambs 
sold at a general average ot $10.55, 
against $8.75 for July, 1915, the high- 
est preceding July. Matured sheep 
(ewes and wethers) averaged $7.40, 
against $6 in July, 1915, the July record 
up to that time. Native stock came in 
expected small volume and subsequent 
to midmonth the run of Southern 
lambs through the Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati gateways fell off sharply, the 
crop in that quarter being well gath- 
ered by the month end. Early dropped 
Idaho lambs ran freely in response to 
high prices and there was a fair move- 
ment also out of Washington, while 
Montana furnished a few shipments of 
matured sheep and Oregon contributed 
some lambs and yearlings: Quality 
and condition of the range contribu- 
tion, especially of lambs, was good and 
Southern lambs never came better, but 
natives were of the usual bucky and 
mixed sorts and toward month end 
many of them had a more or less-dried 
up appearance, owing to scorched pas- 
tures in some corn-belt territory. 


Native Lambs Score $11.10. 
A top of $11.05 was made on Idaho 


Reactions were 


_ 6.75. 
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lambs toward month end, the highest 
on record for a July market, while na- 
tive lambs reached in one session an 
extreme top of $11.10, also a July yard 
record. Few good fat lambs sold.at 
any time below $10.25 although for a 
day or two $10 was hard to beat on 
Much of the month’s lamb 
supply, however, sold from $10.25@ 
10.85. Sorting was light throughout 
and _ killers competitors with 
feeder buyers for second cuts of range 
lambs. Feeder ends also soid at new 
July records, going almost entirely 
from $9.25@9.65, two or three loads 
making the latter price, and demon- 
strating feeders’ confidence in the fu- 
ture of the market. 


natives. 


keen 


Early in the month, native yearlings 
reached $9.75 and fed westerns $9.60, 
but no grass yearlings sold 
above $8.75, prime being lacking. At 
the close most of the yearlings were 
selling at $8.25@8.50, with best na- 
tives up to $9. Feeders paid as high 
as $8.10 for thin yearlings for grazing 
purposes and took some fairly good 
thin range yearlings late in the month 
around $7.40@7.65. Odd native’ weth- 
ers sold as high as $8.50 with two-year- 
old Washington wethers up to $8.40, 
more aged Idahos up-to $8.35 and Mon- 
tanas to $8.15. Only one bunch of 
feeding wethers went out, it a plain 
kind costing $6. Very few range ewes 
put in an appearance, but good handy 
weights were salable up to $7.75 prae- 
tically all month. 


range 


Native ewes of fat class sold largely 
a $6.75@7.25 with some good fat big 
weights down to $6.50 and lower. Cull 
ewes sold from $5.75 down and a few 
feeders went out at $4.85@5.75. An 
outstanding trade feature was the hun- 
ger for stock ewes. Few were avail- 
able and as high as $9.85 per cwt. was 
paid for native yearling breeders, a 
good many reaching $9.50@9.7s and 
the bulk of the good young ewes go- 
ing to the country at a cost of $8.25 
up, some short-mouthed stuff at $5.75@ 
Kentucky and Tennessee took 
most of this stuff available and there 
were orders for thousands where doz- 
ens were available. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 





Sheep in this section are doing un- 
usually well this year as we have an 
abundance of feed and water on the 
range. 

Hay will be at a premium this fall 
and winter owing to the entire first 
crop of alfalfa being killed by the 
heavy frost of June 13 and 14 that 
struck this entire section. Some talk 
of hay selling at $10 when it is usually 
$5 for wild hay and $6 for alfalfa, 

The lamb crop was unusually good 
this season. March lambs are now 
worth $5, breeding ewes $10 and none 
for sale. Wool sold for about 21 cents 
for fine wool and 28 and 3U cents for 
coarse long wool. 
32% cents for our grade Lincoln wool, 
and best price secured in this _ sec- 
tion. 


Personally we got 


Now let it be understood that this is 
not a sheep country, and I am only 
speaking of the small bands owned lo- 
cally. A band of 1,000 or 1,500 is 
large for this section. Nearly all pub- 
lic land is in the Reserve, and it i 
hard to get a permit to sheep. 
Grade Lincolns and Shropshires ate 
the prevailing types. 


run 


The rabies scare is nearly over here, 
I have heard of no new cases for some 
time. The sight of a coyote would be 
as rare as a white elephant. There 
is still one public hunter busy round- 
ing up the strays, but he told me the 
other day that they are as scarce as 
hens’ teeth. 


F. CURTIS CHACE, Calif. 





GOING INTO CATTLE. 


Said an Idaho sheepman: “In one 
section of western Idaho there were 
twenty-two Basques in the _ sheep 
business. This summer eighteen of 
them have sold out their sheep with 
the intention of going into the cat 
tle business. Cattle are so high now 
that these Basques have not as yet 
bought any. A part of the sheep.they 
sold will go out of the country, but 
in some cases they were bought by 
other sheepmen in their vicinity.” 
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Range Utilization, Caribou National Forest 


By HERMAN WORRE. U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


OMPETITION has been close 
% for the use of the range included 

in the Caribou National Forest. 
In spite of fluctuations in the stock 
business, the demand for range .:n the 
mountains has been steadily increas- 
ing. This tendency was _ recognized 
years ago; in fact, shortly after the 
rapid rise in prices of horses, cattle 
and sheep in the nineties, far-sighted 
men began to look ahead to a time 
when every available acre of forage 
would be utilized for the production of 
meat, wool and horseflesh. It quickly 
became evident that more systematic 
methods would have to be adopted, 
merely to hold the 


providing for the distribution of salt 
on the ridges and the placing ot suf- 
ficient bulls with the cattle. Salt on 
the ridges will draw stock away from 
the streams and keep cattle moving 
easily and naturally between salt and 
water, and water and salt. As they 
drift up and down the slopes, the cows 
eat grass that would be lost if there 
were no incentive for them to climb 
the hills. Grass that is not utilized 
during the short summer months is 
lost forever, as far as service to the 
human race is concerned. Further- 
more, everyone who has been in_ the 
hills is familiar with the unsightly and 


decides to stop. It is sheep nature to 
bed on the high ridges and here the 
herder throws down his tarp and 
blankets. Formerly, many a herder set 
up his: tent in some pleasant grove 
along a stream, and forced the sheep 
to bed in the same place night after 
night, so that, when he finally moved 
down, out of the hills, the grove con- 
sisted of a collection of scarred trees, 
standing without underbrush in a 
barren stretch of filthy dust. Under 
the bedding out system, it is often dif- 
ficult to discover where a herd spent 
the night a few weeks before, especial- 
ly since the gravelly ridges are well 

able to witnstand 





range in its normal 
condition, and 
there arose a vague 
feeling that the 
whole matter of 
grazing on the 
open ranges was 
something to be 
studied and put in- 
to shape so that 
the forage could be 
used to the full 
without lessening 
the capacity of the 
Tange to produce 
subsequent crops. 
To meet this sit- , 
uation, the Forest 
Service initiated control of stock by 
assigning definite areas to certain 
classes of stock, dividing the ranges 
according to their natural fitness, 
among cattlemen, horsemen and sheep- 
men. This established a definite inter- 
est and responsibility in each area and 
Was a great step forward in the move- 
ment toward the ideal condition, in 
Which every blade of grass and every 
palatable weed shall be turned into 
some product useful to man; all with- 
out damaging the range and without 
pollution of streams or subjecting the 
slopes to the danger of erosion. 
Further steps were taken in co-oper- 
ation with associations of cattlemen, 
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repelling condition of any spring or 
stream about which cattle are allowed 
to spend most of their time. 

Better methods of handling sheep in- 
cluded the prevention of useless driv- 
ing of the animals, which had formerly 
resulted in the formation of dust beds 
on many a western hill and flat, and 
encouraged the open herding method, 
in which the sheep are allowed to range 
at will, within reasonable limits. Now- 
adays, the most successful sheepmen 
use the “bedding out” system, the ani- 
mals being allowed to spend the night 
wherever darkness overtakes them. 
The herder simply follows the sheep 
and makes his camp wherever the herd 


the beating of the 
sharp hoofs. More ° 
i‘. feed is consumed 
and heavier clips of 
cleaner wool, to- 
gether with heavier 
lambs of higher 
quality, reward the 
modern owner. 

With all these im- 
provements, how- 
ever, there were 
still range disputes, 
unused patches of 
forage, and unequal 
distribution among 
the stockmen of the 
feed that is so es- 
sential to their success. Further, it 
was noticed that some men were able 
to turn off fatter cattle and larger 
lambs than their neighbors who had 
much better natural advantages. In 
short, it became evident that the whole 
grazing problem must be made the 
subject of the close study that has re- 
sulted in such remarkable advances in 
manufacturing and other lines of ac- 
tivity. 

The first application of the scientific 
idea to the grazing problem naturally 
recognized the fact that certain plants 
were greedily sought by stock, while 
others were merely nibbled or left un- 
touched. The preferences of sheep 
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were chosen as more readily discern- 


ible than those of cattle and horses, or 
at least, more easily studied with the 
degree of detail and accuracy that sci- 
entific work demands. A mass of in- 
formation was gathered at first hand 
from which lists of palatable and non- 
palatable species of plants were con- 
structed. To the man or woman who 
has never looked at the vegetation on 
the hills, except as so much green, 
gray, blue, red and yellow, it is really 
astonishing to find how many different 
kinds of plants there are, even on the 
dry sagebrush slopes. When the di- 
versity of conditions of elevation, soil, 
moisture and slope, represented by the 
National Forest ranges, is taken into 
account, the number of different plants 
is truly amazing. And it must be re- 
membered that each plant appeals in 
a different way to the grazing animals. 
However, some species are so. much 
more abundant and general than oth- 
ers that it was possible to segregate 
definite types of range, each dominated 
by a certain class of plants. ‘1nus, the 
grazing types were defined and de- 
scribed, the principal ones being grass, 
weeds, aspen, browse (chapparal, 
cherry and brush, other than aspen), 
sagebrush, and coniferous. However, 
it was evident that further sub-divi- 
Sions were necessary in order to dis- 
tinguish between aspen under which 
there was a growth of brush, from as- 
pen groves carpeted with grass or 
weeds. The same principle applied to 
the stands of pine, fir and spruce, as 
well as to the open juniper slopes. 
Maps were made, showing the differ- 
ent types of forage as they occurred on 
the hills. Many interesting facts were 
discovered as to the kinds of places in 
which each type was most likely to be 
found, and the well known fact that 
topographic conditions exert the deep- 
est influence on plant growth was 
thoroughly confirmed. 

From this tentative work it was rec- 
ognized that each type of vegetation is 
best adapted to the use of a particular 
class of stock and that the distribution 
of the animals could be more natur- 
ally arranged if there were some way 
of showing forage conditions on a 
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permanent record, that is, a map from 
‘which exact acreages could be com- 
puted. So the work of grazing recon- 
naissance was organized, and the Car- 
ibou Forest was chosen as one of the 
first areas on which to put this inten- 
sive study into. effect, not, however, 
until most of the weaknesses of the 
first groping efforts had been largely 
eliminated by experience on other for- 
ests. 

The first essential preliminary con- 
sisted in the obtaining of accurate top- 
ographic maps for the region, showing 
streams, roads and cultivation, as well 
as the slope of the country. Fortunate- 
ly, the Geological Survey was then en- 
gaged in completing such a map for a 
large part of the Forest and this map, 
showing by lines drawn _ exactly 
around the shores that would be es- 
tablished by bodies of water of cer- 
tain regular depths, just where the jut- 
ting ridges are located, and where the 
slopes are long and gentle, as well as 
the shape of the gulches, canyons and 
valleys. It is a cause for congratula- 
tion to users of the Forest that this 
map, made after years of experience 
on other areas, is one of the best of its 
kind ever constructed in the United 
States. 

On this base map the grazing types 
were located by men who made a care- 
ful survey of each section. In addi- 
tion, they took numerous notes, show- 
ing whether the vegetation was dense 
or scattering, what plants formed the 
bulk of the forage and whether these 
plants were strong and vigorous or 
weak and hard pressed by worthless 
plants or by over-grazing. The com- 
parative value of each area of each 
type was expressed by a fraction bear- 
ing a certain fixed relation to the num- 
ber of acres of surface covered by the 
type. By multiplying the surface acres 
by this fraction, the number of “for- 
age acres” was obtained, and the for- 
age acre may be taken as a definite 
statement of the amount of food that 
stock can obtain from the range. Just as 


-in a thick stand of tall, clean trees, the 


lumberman can obtain a large number 
of board feet of timber per acre, so 
in a thrifty, well stocked piece of range, 
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the stockmah can obtain a large num. 
ber of forage acres per hundred sur. 
face acres. On the other hand, in q 
thin, scattering stand of timber, the 
logger can find only a few board feet 
per acre and the stockman can obtain 
only a small number of forage acres, 
or a small amount of feed, from a poor- 
ly stocked range. 

To further facilitate description; the 
area was divided into small natural 
range units, the data for each of which 
were kept separate. Compilations 
were made, showing for each section 
and for each grazing unit, the number 
of surface acres and of forage acres 
included in each type of range. Thus, 
for each small piece of land (and plots 
as small as ten acres are _ included) 
there is a statement of the number of 
surface and forage acres. 

It was easily possible to find the 
number of forage acres used by the 
average sheep or cow on each allot- 
ment, and it was found that much bet- 
ter uniformity of'use can be gotten by 
rearrangement of allotment lines, by 
which each owner will have approxi- 
mately the same amount of forage per 
head of stock. It should be noted that 
conditions governing the use of the 
range, such as steepness of slope, pres- 
ence of brush, and nearness of water 
are taken into consideration in chang- 
ing allotment lines and that no radical 
changes are proposed but rather a grad- 
ual working toward ideal ranye use. 

The reconnaissance was completed 
during the last field season and _the 
Caribou Forest is now in possession of 
complete data on the grazing resources 
included within its boundaries. The 
maps, showing topography, range 
types, natural grazing units, and allot- 
ments, are all bound together with 
tables showing acreages of surface and 
amounts of forage, in a large book in 
the Supervisor’s office at Montpelier, 
and this book is proving an object of 
much interest to stockmen, as well as 
a piece of equipment in constant use 
by the Forest officers. It is now pos 
sible, by referring to the grazing plan, 
to find the amount of forage allotted to 
any permittee and most of the factors 
governing range use can be determin- 
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ed directly from the plan without leav- 
ing the office. 


A factor that is exciting much fav- 
orable comment from sheepmen who 
have looked into the matter is the plan 
of furnishing a map to each permittee 
for sheep, showing the topography of 
his allotment with principal ridges and 
and guiches plainly marked, as well as 
the names of his neighbors and the ex- 
The use of 


go far toward the absolute prevention 
of trespass on neighboring allotments. 
Such maps are not furnished to cattle 
owners, since their stock use the range 
in common with cattle belonging to 
other men. The Rangers are furnish- 
ed with complete maps of their dis- 
tricts showing topography and _ allot- 
ments, so that they can carry them 
with them in the field, for constant use 
both for grazing and for general ad- 
ministration. 

As a check on the forage estimates, 
carrying capacity tests are being con- 
ducted to find the amount of gain per 
head of sheep using different classes 
of range. For this purpose, marked 
lambs are weighed at frequent inter- 
vals throughout the grazing season 
and the results are platted to show the 
gain reg&tered at any particular date. 
It is thus possible to discover exactly 
whether the lambs are doing well at 
any time, and if the gains are satis- 
factory, it may be taken as assured that 
the allotment is sufficient for the num- 
ber of sheep involved, while if the 
gains are low, the allotment must be 
considered too small unless some other 
factor has intervened. 

It is hoped that the full carrying out 
of the grazing studies as outlined will 
make possible the increasing of the 
number of sheep on many allotments, 
and surely the production of heavier 
average crops of forage. This object 
will be accomplished by the application 
of the “rotation and deferred” system 
of grazing, by which each allotment 
will be divided into five or six parts, 
One part to be allowed to reseed each 
year, by the simple expedient of keep- 
ing the sheep off that part until the 
grass and weed seeds have ripened, 
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that is, the latter part of August. Then 
the sheep will go on the area, tramp- 
ling the seeds into the ground, ready 
for the September rains to start them 
into life, or cover them further with 
This method has been practiced 
already by a few sheepmen on the 
Forest, and really remarkable results 
have been gotten by rotation on some 
of the Wyoming, Colorado and Ore- 
gon ranges. It represents, not a cur- 
tailment of use, but rather the giving 
to nature of a chance to produce bet- 
ter crops than have been produced in 
the past under a less systematic use. 
The grazing of dry ranges, hitherto 
largely wasted, is the object of plans 
looking toward development of weak 


soil. 
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THE ALFALFA 
WEEVIL SPREADING 


Washington, D. C.—The alfalfa 
weevil is spreading in a way which 
makes it possible that sooner or later 
every section of the country will have 
to consider the problem of guarding 
against this pest. During the twelve 
years since the weevil was introduced 
into America it has been confined to 
the limits of the Great Basin ot the 
West, but it has been found this year 
by the Bureau of . Entomology at 
Malta, McCammon, Pocatello and 
Blackfoot, Idaho, all well within the 
Snake river drainage system, and at 
Duchesne, Utah, in the Colorado river 














SOME OF J. K. MADSEN’S RAMS FOR THE SALT LAKE RAM SALE 


springs and other possible watering 
places. If it proves feasible this year 
springs on the Montpelier Watershed 
will be opened up so that 400 head of 
cattle can use a piece of range that has 
been pretty much neglected, by the 
stock. In this connection, it may be 
well to mention the fact that human 
interests always come first, and plans 
are being made for better protection of 
the city water supply for Montpelier, 
Georgetown and other places depend- 
ent on the Forest for their water. 





We have a guarantee that the rams 
listed for the Salt Lake ram sale will 
‘be sent to that sale. 


system, which, like that of the Snake, 
slopes to the Pacific. Within the 
Great Basin the weevil has spread as 
far south as Richfield into the alfalfa 


fields of central Utah. The insect, in. 


spreading across the continental . di- 
vide, department entomologists say, 
is to be regarded merely as passing a 
convenient landmark rather than as 
surmounting a barrier, for experience 
has not shown that it spreads faster 
along rivers than across meuntain 
ranges. Nevertheless, it is now many 
miles nearer to important alfalfa- 
growing districts which have hitherto 
felt safe from its attack. 
Description of Weevil. 
A description of the alfalfa weevil 
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and methods of combating its rav- 
ages are contained in a new publica- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmers’ Bulletin 741. The 
spread of the pest has, as a matter of 
fact, been slower than was at one 
time feared, but its progress has been 
steady. In Utah and in small por- 
tions of Idaho and Wyoming, wuere it 
now exists, it has caused at times a 
loss of 50 per cent of the first cutting 
of alfalfa and a total loss of the sec- 
ond cutting. 

In order that farmers in those sec- 
tions in which the weevil has not yet 
appeared may be able to recognize the 
pest and to protect their crops from it, 
the bulletin already mentioned con- 
tains details of its habits, and of its 
appearance in the various life stages. 


The weevil is most easily discovered 


in the form of the full grown larva. 
It is then a green worm-like creature 
one-fourth of an inch long wn a black 
head and a faint white stripe q@own 
the middle of the back. It feeds upon 
the leaves of alfalfa mainly during late 
May, June and early July and may be 
found by sweeping the tops of the 
plants with an insect net or by looking 
for the notches in the leaves where it 
has fed. When the larvae are numer- 
ous they destroy most of the tender 
growth and cause the tops to appear 
white, making the field look as _ if 


frostbitten when viewed from a dis- 
tance. 
The adult insect is an oval, brown 


beetle three-sixteenths of an inch long 
with a prominent snout. Its color fre- 
quently is nearly black. This beetle is 
harder to discover than the larva, but, 
on the other hand, it is present in the 
field the whole year around. In win- 
ter it can be found by digging about 
the crowns and roots of alfalfa plants. 

The alfalfa weevil does not hiber- 
nate definitely. When the weather is 
cool the adults are quiet, but with 
warmer temperatures they quickly re- 
sume their activities. Egg laying be- 
gins in early spring and is usually end- 
ed by June 10. One efficacious method 
of controlling the pest, therefore, is 
to destroy the eggs by pasturing the 
first crop up to that time. A similar 


-has the additional advantage of 


‘ting rid of all the vegetation 
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result may be obtained by cutting the 


alfalfa green and feeding it as a soil- 
ing crop. 

If this is not done the larvae hatch 
in large numbers about the last week 
of May or earlier and eat the alfalfa 
leaves so.rapidly that the plant is un- 
able to outgrow the injury. After the 
field is cut the larvae which have been 
feeding upon the first crop gather upon 
the buds of the stubble and frequently 
consume all of the second crop. By 
that time most of the insects have com- 
pleted their growing period and have 
gone into the pupal or resting stage. 
The later growth of the crop, there- 
fore, does not suffer from them. 

To protect the crop pasturing, as has 
been said, is effective in the early part 
of the season. The field should be di- 
vided into two or three lots and each 
lot should be pastured alternately, the 
animals being left in it until the alfalfa 
has been eaten down close to the 
ground. The number and size of the 
lots should be proportioned to the pro- 
ducing power of the field and the num- 
ber of animals to be pastured, so that 


each lot may be grazed about once in 


two weeks. Pasturing should be con- 
tinued until most of the weevil eggs 
have been laid, which, in _ practice, 
means a little later than the usual cut- 
ting time of the first crop. This method 
pro- 
viding an economical method of fat- 
tening live stock. Combined with the 
proper feed of grain, alfalfa pasture is 
excellent for putting on weight and it 
is said that many farms would prob- 
ably be more profitable if their man- 
agement centered about the pasturing 
of stock on alfalfa with the growing 
of enough other crops to provide grain 
and forage throughout the year. 

If the weevils are not killed early in 
the year they may be destroyed after 
the first crop has been removed by get- 
in the 
field, crushing the clods, and filling the 
cracks so as to expose the entire sur- 
face to the sun. This is best done by 
covering the field with a dust mulch, 
the dust being an additional means of 


killing weevils. Success obviously de- 
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pends upon doing the work when the 
ground is dry and the weather warm 
and bright. 


The second crop may also be pro- 
tected by spraying the stubble. Spray- 
ing may also be resorted to in the 
spring. From 50 to 100 gallons per 
acre of a mfxture of arsenite of zine 
and water in the proportion o1 four 
pounds of powder in 100 gallons are 
used for this purpose. 
best suited for alfalfa spraying is de- 
scribed in detail in the bulletin already 
mentioned. Still another recommenda- 
tion made in this bulletin is the stim- 
ulation of the growth of the alfalfa by 
cultivating the field in the 
This does not destroy the weevils but 
it serves to produce a larger and earlier 
yield when their attacks make early 
cutting necessary. 


The apparatus 


spring, 


Up to the present, however, 
farmers are concerned with preventing 
the alfalfa weevil reaching their fields 
than they are with controlling it in 
them. 
the weevils spread, but certain facts in 
regard to this matter have been ascer- 
tained. It is known, for example, that 
the insects are often found in green al- 
falfa fresh from the field and in sec- 
ond-crop hay and among ‘potatoes 
which have been in contact with it. 
They are found also in cured alfalfa 
hay, especially that of the second cut- 
ting. Potatoes often are hauled in 
cars upon a bedding of green alfalfa 
hay and there is danger that the weevil 
may be transported in this way. On 
the other hand, however, there is no 
evidence to show that the 
spreads more rapidly along railroads 
than elsewhere. 


more 


No one knows exactly - how 


weevil 





$9,000 FOR A BALE OF WOOL. 





On July 27, the wool dealers and 
wool buyers at the London sales of- 
fered a bale of South African wool, the 
proceeds therefrom to go to the patri- 
otic fund of the British Empire. This 
bale of wool was put up and sold sev- 
eral times and in the aggregate brought 
a total of $9,000 for this patriotic fund. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


market at a low ebb as far as the 

actual volume of business was con- 
cerned, though values were further ad- 
vanced, and there appeared to be no 
lack of strength. Holders of wool are 
in as assured a position as_ hitherto, 
but manufacturers are showing a little 
more hesitation than was expected. 
Several factors have been operative in 
this direction. Offerings of desirable 
lots of foreign wool are much smaller 
than at any time for a year or more, 
manufacturers are carrying very large 
stocks in anticipation of the effect of 
the embargo, while 


Jn: S closing days found the wool 


By Our Boston Correspondent. 


the goods end, the situation is looking 
extremely well.. England and France 
are too busy to enter into serious com- 
petition with American manufacturers, 
while the Germans are manifestly en- 
tirely out of the running. Some hesi- 
tation was noted at first over. the pos- 
sible effect of the latest drive by the 
Entente Allies in bringing about an 
early termination to the war, but there 
has now been a general settling back 
to the belief that another long pull is 
contending nations, and 
American manufacturers 
undisturbed pos- 


before the 
that 
safely calculate on 


may 


to be lost from deferring buying until 
the need is more pressing, and that 
meantime most anything might happen 
to change the situation. 

It must not be inferred from the 
foregoing that there is any uncertainty 
in the position of the wool trade. Such . 
a supposition would be indignantly de- 
nied by all. Attention is merely called 
to the fact that there is no chance to 
make the great profits reported to have 
been gained by certain houses during 
the previous two years. There is a 
very optimistic feeling in the trade,. 
notwithstanding prices are so high as 

diminish the chance 





prices have advanc- 
ed to 
that apparently lit- 
tle is to be lost by 
going 

awhile. 


such levels, 
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Moreover, this is 
the between  sea- 
the goods 
New light 
goods are 
and 


sons in 
trade. 
weight 
being opened, 
both manufacturers 
and the wool trade 
are feeling some 
anxiety as to the 
way the new goods 
afe received, and 
above all as to the 
attitude of goods 
buyers towards the new prices. Staple 
goods were opened at a_ substantial 
advance, and considerable business 
has been done in serges and_ similar 
lines, as well as in tropicals, Palm 
Beach clothes, etc. Thus far the open- 
ings are promising well, and some of 
the early lines that were opened at 
relatively lower prices have been over- 
sold and withdrawn. In addition to 
this, large Government contracts have 
been let to various concerns, the Amer- 
itan Wool Company being reported to 
lave recently received orders aggre- 
ating over $2,500000 in value. 
Therefore it will be seen that from 
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sesion of the home market for another 
fall and winter. 

This practical certainty has caused 
some impatience in certain quarters re- 
garding the slow way in which manu- 
facturers are taking hold of the new 
Still it must be re- 
differ- 


Territory wools. 
membered that there is a vast 
ence between staple wools at 85 to 90 
cents, and 72 to 75 cents as quoted a 
year ago, and 63 to 65 cents as quoted 
the week before the war begun in 1914. 
Notwithstanding the recent unexpected 
strength in London and Australia, 
there seems to be a strongly defined 
feeling among mill buyers that little is 


of profit. Recent 
events have shown 
that there is no 
chance of cheap 
wool coming from 
abroad during the 
continuance of the 
war. Brisbane had 
a sale during the 
last days of July, at 
which scoured warp 
wools showed the 
equivalent of $1.02, 
landed cost, and 
good combing 
greasy lots 96 to 98 
cents clean landed 
cost. 

As American buy- 
ers are absolutely 
barred out of Australia and New Zea- 
land, what is being done there has:only 
a sentimental interest here. There is 
a mild sort of curiosity as to what 
might have happened if Americans had 
been free to bid in recent sales there 
and in London. Without American 
competition, prices in London and the 
Colonies have soared to undreamed of 
heights, emphasizing the real need ex- 
isting in England for Merino wools. At 
the current London sales, all kinds of 
wool are firm and generally higher, ex- 
cept shabby crossbreds. Yorkshireand 
Italy were competing for Merinos in 
Brisbane, while Russia, France and 
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s 
Italy were competing at the London 
sales with the home buyers. 


In this market, the feature or the 
month has been the continued heavy 
transfers of foreign wool ,both greasy 
and scoured. The market has been 
combed very thoroughly for good 
combing 64s to 70s, and few of them 
are now available for buyers. Lacking 
further supplies in the grease, mill buy- 
ers have been obliged to turn their at- 
tention to the better grades of comb- 
ing scoureds, and are reported to have 
picked up considerable wool of that 
character. There has also been con- 
siderable speculative buying of scoured 
Australian and Cape wools of all de- 
scriptions. Late in the month this de- 
mand subsided, possibly owing to the 
lack of the mill demand for the poorer 
lots. 


Actual transfers during the month 
have included 500 bales Cape combing 
at 80 cents clean, 200 bales choice 
Cape combing at 82 to 83 cents clean, 
250,000 pounds Australian and Cape 
tops at $1.05 to $1.10 a pound, the 
wools costing 92 cents clean for Aus- 
tralian and 82 cents for Cape; 250 bales 
short combing Capes at 72 cents clean, 
1500 bales Australian pieces and bel- 
lies at private terms, 200,000 pounds 
South American and Cape wool at pri- 
vate terms, 1200 bales Australian 
greasy wool on the basis of 85 to 90 
cents clean, 300 bales choice combing 
~ Capes at 82 cents clean, 700,000 pounds 
South American Merinos, Chubuts, 
Concordias, etc., at private terms, 800 
bales Australians, various grades, at 
80 to 90 cents clean, 350 bales comb- 
ing Capes at 32 cents in the grease, or 
80 cents clean ; 700,000 pounds foreign, 
including New Zealand pieces, South 
American Merinos and a small lot of 
Buenos, Aires 4s, at private terms; 250 
bales Australian scoureds at 65 to 75 
cents, 200 bales clothing Capes at pri- 
vate terms, estimated to cost 65 to 66 
cents clean; 250 bales burry Austra- 
lian at private terfms, and 100,000 


pounds foreign, various grades, at pri- . 


“vate terms. 


In the domestic field, the center of 
interest has been definitely transferred 
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from Western primary markets to the 
East. Last purchases in Montana and 
other Territory wool sections were 
made at full prices, and the problem 
now before the wool trade is to induce 
the manufacturers to take the wool off 
their hands at a profit. Relatively 
more progress has been made at clean- 
ing up the new Texas wools than other 
Territory lots. One of the leading 
houses handling such wools reported 
about a million pounds, including both 
eight and twelve-months’, taken by 
mills on the clean basis of 80 to 85 
cents clean for twelve-months’ and 70 
to 75 cents for eight-months’. 


As suggested above, the new terri- 
tory wools are being taken rather slow- 
ly, and some disappointment is ex- 
pressed in the trade over the indiffer- 
ent attitude of manufacturers. Some of 
the early-bought wools have changed 
hands at prices that show the dealers 
selling at a fair profit, but the “big kill- 
ing” has not yet taken place. Current 
scoured quotations for Territory wools 
are 85 to 90 cents for fine staple, 85 to 
87 cents for half-blood staple, 80 to 82 
cents for three-eighths-blood staple, 
70 to 75 cents for quarter-blood staple, 
78 to 80 cents‘ for fine clothing and 76 
to 78 cents for fine medium clothing. 


Actual transfers of Territory wools 
for the month have included 700,000 
pounds at private terms; 50,000 pounds 
Wyoming three-eighths-blood at 37 
cents; 300,000 pounds Territories, in- 
clading fine and fine medium at 28 
cents, half-blood at 32 cents and three- 
eighths-blood at 36 cents; good sized 
lots of fine and fine medium Territory 
at 75 to 80 cents clean; new Arizona 
wool at 78 to 80 cents clean; 100,000 
pounds half-blood staple Territory at 
82 cents clean; 75,000 pounds Utah 
three-eighths-blood at 36 cents, or 77 


'to 78 cents clean; 100,000 fine and fine 


medium Utah at 27 cents, or 78 to 80 
cents clean; Montana fine and _half- 
blood staple at 87 cents clean; Ari- 
zonas, Utahs and similar clips at 78 to 
82 cents clean; 200 bags fine Utah in 
the original bags at 30 cents or 80 cents 
clean; 100,000 pounds graded medium 
Utah at 27% cents, or 80 cents clean; 
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and 150,000 pounds Territories, varioys 
grades, at private terms. 

Sales of Ohio fleece wools during 
the month have been generally confip. 
ed to odds and ends and unclassified 
lots, as usual in the! between seasons 
period. Early in the month a big mil 
took on several hundred  thousanj 
pounds of half-blood Ohio at 39 to 4 
cents and 50,000 pounds three-eighths. 
blood at 42 cents, these transfers be 
ing the only ones of importance re 
ported for the month. Current quota 
tions have been advanced to 38 to # 
cents for Ohio fine washed delaine; 3 
cents for XX and above, 35 to 36 cents 
for fine unwashed delaine, 30 to 3i 
cents for fine unwashed clothing, 39 tp 
40 cents for half-blood combing, 41 to 
42 cents for three-eighths-blood comb 
ing, 40 to 41 cents for quarter-bloof 
combing and 32 to 34 cents for medium 
clothing. 

In Ohio, most of the new clip wools 
are said to be out of growers’ hands, 
and bunch lots are firmly held in sec 
ond hands at 37 to 40 cents for medium 
and 33 to 35 cents for fine, considerable 
wool being still unsold. 

Arrivals of foreign wool have fallen 
off very sharply, while domestic re 
ceipts have increased. Total recempts 
for the month of July, as compiled at 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
have been 40,536,729 pounds, includ 
ing 34,825,129 pounds domestic amd 
5,711,600 pounds foreign. For the same 
month in 1915, total receipts were 54- 
373,994 pounds, of which 38,099,280 
pounds were domestic and 16,274,714 
pounds were foreign. 

Since January 1, 1916, aggregate re 
ceipts have been 321,578,325 pounds, 
including 131,624,906 pounds domes 
tic and 189,953,419 pounds  toreign 
This compares with 286,500,268 pounds 
for the same period in 1915, of which 
109,060,714 pounds were domestic and 
177,439,554 pounds were foreign. 

Shipments of wool for July were 23; 
516,876 pounds, compared with 25,374; 
277 pounds for July, 1915. Total ship 
ments from and including January |, 
1916, have been 208,155,544 pounds, 
compared with 158,452,782 pounds fof 
the same period in 1915. 
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. ON COTTONSEED CAKE. 


RAT! 


The rates on cottonseed cake from 


produ:ing territory to Western ranges 
have |ong been very high, and sheep- 
men have repeatedly protested against 
them. For sometime The National 


Wool Growers’ Association has been 
trying to secure a reduction in these 
rates. Some three years ago the Okla- 
homa Cottonseed Crushers Association 
brought a suit before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for a re- 
duction in cottonseed cake rates to cer- 
tain territory. The case was tried and 
decided but was opened for rehearing 
in Kansas City last September. At 
this rehearing in Kansas City a repre- 
sentative of the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association appeared’ and asked 
for a reduction in Cottonseed cake rates 
so as to include the sheep ranges of 
northwestern states, the. Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association had already 
asked for such reduction. On May 22 
last the Commission handed down its 
decision in this case and ordered a ma- 
terial reduction in cottonseed cake 
tates effective August 2lst. The re- 
duction in rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission would have amounted to $6.00 
to $7.00 per ton in Idaho and south- 
western Montana; to about $5.00 per 
ton in Utah; to $3.00 to $6.00 in Wyo- 
ming and Montana. These rates were 
ordered into effect for August 21st of 
this year, but the railroads now con- 
tend that the reduction is too great and 
they ask that the case be again heard 
by the Commission. This hearing will 
take place October first and until 
then there will be no reduction in 


these rates. A_ representative of 
the National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
Ciation will be present at this hear- 


ing and will ask for reparation to 
all shippers of cottonseed cake on ship- 
ments that move between August 21st 


and the dates the new rates finally go . 


into effect. 

When the decision of the Commis- 
Sion reached us in this case we ad- 
vised many of the users of cottonseed 
cake of the reduction that they might 
expect August, 2lst., so, therefore, that 
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they may be fully advised as to the 
postponement of this reduction we pub- 


lish herewith the argument of the 

Union Pacific and Burlington systems 

for a rehearing of the case. _ 
ARGUMENT. 


“The Commission’s first report in this 
proceeding, which is found in Volume 35 of 
the I. C. C. reports beginning at page 94, 
after setting out a tentative mileage scale 
for rates on cotton seed cake, meal and 
hulls for distances up to 1,000 miles from 
producing points in Oklahoma to points in 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, and to 
Colorado Common Points and points in Colo- 
rado east thereof, states, “This case will be 
set for further hearing at which all parties 
interested willbe given an opportunity to 
show cause why the above schedules should 
not be prescribed.” While it was felt by the 
Chicago, Burlington:-& Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany and the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany that the Commission’s proposed rates 
for distances up to 1,000 miles were too 
low, those lines delegated the squthwest- 
ern lines to represent them at the hearing 
and present their objections to the proposed 
scale. As a consequence no representative 
of either the law or traffic department of 
the Burlington or Union Pacific appeared at 
the hearing. In view of the fact that the 
Commission’s report stated that the mileage 
rates proposed were for application to des- 
tinations in Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebras- 
ka and Colorado on and east of the Colorado 
Common Point line, and only for distances 
up to 1,000 miles, these respondents had a 
right to assume that rates would not be 
prescribed to points in states other than 
those mentioned or for distances in excess 
of 1,000 miles. In its report of May 22, 
1916, the Commission prescribes mileage 
rates to points in the states of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 


-Wyoming in addition to the states named in 


its original report, and extends the milage 
scale 50 per cent, or to 1,500 miles. In this 
last report the Commission says “Defend- 
ants make no objection to complainant’s re- 
quest that this schedule be extended to 1,- 
500 miles.” The respondents in whose be- 
half this petition for rehearing is filed did 
not make such objection for the very good 
reason that they knew of no such request, 
and in view of the statement in the Com- 
mission’s first report, which we have quoted 


- above, had a right to assume that raies 


would not be fixed except to points in the 
states specifically mentioned in the Commis- 
sion’s report, and for distances not exceed- 
ing those set out in the Commission’s ten- 
tative scale. Furthermore, Mr. Hughes, at- 


torney for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific Railway Company, did raise the ques- 
tion at the hearing that the rates to this 
western country were not in the case. At 














Notice! 


The 53rd Annual 
Convention | 
of the 
National 
Wool Growers’ 
Association 
as well as 
the 
Ram Sale and 
Show 
will be held - 
mn 
Salt Lake City 
Aug. 30 and 31 
and 
Sept. 1 and 2 
1916. 





SPECIAL RATES HAVE 
BEEN GRANTED 
BY THE RAILROADS. 


ALL ARE INVITED TO 
ATTEND. 
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the conclusion of the testimony of Dr. Mc- 
Clure, who was the only witness who testi- 
fied about transportation to this territory 
and whose testimony we will refer in the 
next section of our argument, Mr. Hughes 
said, “I have no question except to suggest 
in the record that the rates to Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and other territory concerning which 
this witness has testified are not in the 
case.” 

“It is submitted, therefore, that the rates 
for distances in excess of 1,000 miles and 
to points in states not mentioned in the first 
report of the Commission were not proper- 
ly in issue and no finding or order should 
have been made with reference thereto. 


“Counsel preparing this petition for re- 
hearing did not participate in the hearing, 
but since the Commission’s last decision 
have obtained copy of the transcript of tes- 
timony. From such an examination as we 
have been able to make of it we state that 
we find no evidence from which the Com- 
mission could determine what would be a 
reasonable basis of rates to the states which 
are shown in the Commission’s final report, 
but are not referred to in the first report. 
The burden of proving that the present 
rates are unreasonable rested with the com- 
plainant. In the absence of such proof there 
can be no finding of unreasonableness. So 
far as our examination of the transcript dis- 
closes there was but one witness who gave 
any testimony as to movement of this com- 
modity to far western points. This witness 
was Dr. S. W. McClure, who represented 
not the complainant, but the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, which, we understand, 
was neither a complainant nor an interven- 
er in this proceeding. Dr. McClure did not 
undertake to say that the present rates are 
unreasonable or to express an opinion as 
to what would be a reasonable basis of 
rates. His testimony dealt almost entirely 
with commercial conditions, and with the 
fact that on account of the advance during 
,the past year in the price of the’ commodity 
at the mill the sheep men in the western 
country were not now able to handle it prof- 
itably. Of course, it is unnecessary to argue 
that testimony of this character furnishes 
no basis for a finding that a given rate is 
unreasonable, or for determining what would 
be a reasonable rate in lieu thereof. Be- 
cause the testimony of Dr. McClure is all 
that the transcript contains on this subject 
and because it is so altogether plain that it 
furnishes no ground for condemning exist- 
ing rates it is printed in full as an appen- 
dix to this petition for rehearing. 

“There being no evidence from which.a 
determination could be had as to what 
would be a reasonable basis of rates for 
distances over 1,000 miles in the states of 
Wyoming, Montana, Minnesota, North Dako- 
_ta and South Dakota, there was no basis 
for a finding with respect thereto, and the 
order should therefore be stricken off. 
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“As we have already stated, there is no 
evidence in the transcript on the subject of 
the reasonableness of the existing or pro- 
posed rates to this far western country, and 
so from the transcript no argument can be 
made on this question. That the rates, how- 
ever, are unreasonably low is perfectly ap- 
parent if they are compared with rates fixed 
by the Commission in this same general ter- 
ritory in other proceedings. 

_ “The Commission’s report shows that the 
present minimum’ weight is 30,000 pounds 
and that the average car loading is 36,440 
pounds. To the rates prescribed by the 
milage scale the Commission says that there 
may be added 2 cents for a two-line haul 
and an additional 1 cent in certain de- 
scribed territory, which includes Montana 
and Wyoming. Adding 3 cents, therefore, 
to the mileage scale of the Commission, the 
rates, car mile and ton mile earnings for 
distances over 1,000 miles are as shown in 
the following table: 


Miles Rate Car Mile Earnings Mills Per 
For For Ton Mile 
30,000 Ibs. 36,440 Ibs. 

1,000 ° 30.5 9.15 11.11 6.10 
1,050 31 8.86 10.76 5.90 
1,100 31.5 8.59 10.44 5.73 
1,150 32 8.35 10.14 5.57 
1,200 32.5 8.13 9.87 5.42 
1,250 33 7.92 9.62 5.28 
1,300 33.5 7.73 9.39 6.15 
1,350 34 7.56 9.18 5.04 
1,400 34.5 7.39 8.98 4.93 
1,450 35 7.24 8.80 4.83 
1,500 35.5 7.10 8.63 4.73 

It will be observed that the car mile 


earnings on the present minimum weight 
range from 7.10 to 9.15 cents, and based on 
the average loading from 8.63 to 11.11 cents. 
The maximum of those figures is obviously 
low and altogether inadequate. For in- 
stance, the average car mile earnings of 
the Burlington for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1915, were 14.098 cents, and for 
the Union Pacific 15.456 cents, as shown by 
the Commission’s Preliminary Abstract of 
Statistics of Common Carriers for that year. 

“The table also shows that the ton mile 
earnings range from 4.73 to 6.10 mills, while 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, the 
average ton mile earnings of the Burlington 
were 7.33 mills and of the Union Pacific 
9.45 mills. In other words, the rates pre- 
scribed by the Commission yield ton mile 
earnings for the maximum haul which are 
but 63 per cent. of the average ton mile 
earnings of the Burlington, and 49 per cent. 
of the average ton mile earnings of the 
Union Pacific. These facts, coupled with 
the further fact that the average loading is 
much less than the average of all carload 
freight on these lines are at least sufficient 
to create a grave doubt as to the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed rates. To our minds 
they demonstrate that they are unreason- 
able. In any event, they are sufficient to 


s 


' tification of a ratio of 8 to 1. 
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require a reopening of the case in view of 
the failure of the complainant to offer any 
testimony which even tended to show that 
the present rates are unreasonable or that 
the rates proposed would be reasonable. 

“In the proposed scale of the Commis- 
sion for distances over 1,000 miles the rate 
increases at the rate of 1 cent per 100 miles, 
In the Wool Case, 23 I. C. C., 151, the Com- 
mission, after a very comprehensive inves- 
tigation, fixed proportional rates from Colo- 
rado Common Points, on the Union Pacific, 
and Alliance, Nebraska, on the Burlington, 
to St. Louis for application on traffic to 
points east of St. Louis. The average dis. 
tance from the Colorado Common Points as 
found by the Commission in that case is 900 
miles, and the rate so fixed was 80 cents, 
while from Alliance the distance is 839 
miles, and the rate 71 cents. The rate pre. 
scribed by the Commission on cotton seed 
cake for 900 miles is 26144 cents, which, it 
will be observed, is just one-third of the 
wool rate fixed for the same distance from 
the Colorado Common Points to St. Louis. 
It is not, however, the relative rates so 
much as it is the comparison between the 
rates of progression in these two cases to 
which we desire to direct the Commission’s 
attention. In the Wool Case, after fixing 
the base rates from Colorado Common 
Points on the Union Pacific and Alliance on 
the Burlington, the Commission prescribed 
that rates from points west thereof should 
be made by adding to the base rate 2 cents 
for each 25 miles, or 8 cents per 100 miles, 
As we have above pointed out the rate of 
progression allowed by the Commission in 
the case of cotton seed cake and meal is 
but 1 cent per 100 miles for these distances 
in excess of 1,000 miles. Now it is undoubt- 
edly true that there are many reasons why 
the rates on cotton seed cake and meal 
should be materially lower than the rates 
on wool, but certainly there can be no jus- 
In this con- 
nection we call attention to the fact that 
this progression of 1 cent per 100 miles 
yields but 2 mills per ton per mile. 

“In the transcontinental fourth section 
case covering what are known as Schedule 
C commodities the Commission had be 
fore it the commodities which move 
in the greatest volume to the Pacific 
coast terminals and on which gener- 
ally the minima are very high, running 
to 80,000 pounds per car. The Commission 
ruled that as to all of these commodities, 
except coal and pig iron, where the car 
riers, in order to meet water competition, 
made a rate to the Pacific coast terminals 
of less than 75 cents per 100 pounds they 
should be accorded relief from the fourth 
section on traffic from the Missouri River 
to intermediate points. The Commission 
found the average distance from the Mis- 
souri River to the coast was 1,850 miles. 

(Continued on Page 39.) 
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RAMS 


OR SALE 








Hampshires 


Cotswolds 


Rambouillets 





Both Y 


earlings and Lambs 





KINNEY & PETERSON 


Cokeville, Wyoming 
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SHEEP DIP 


Efficiency Under Working Conditions. 


In the fight against Ticks, Lice, Scab, etc., we must be able to measure the 
effectiveness of our weapons. If the disinfectant is only 50 per cent efficient 
the battle may be lost, therefore the dip you use must be chosen with intelli- 
gence; haphazard choice spells trouble ahead. Efficiency under working 
conditions is what is needed. 





Cooper’s Fluid Meets Requirements. | 


Cooper’s Fluid is a highly concentrated disinfectant of the Cresol 
Class-—it contains 60% of pure Cresol suitably combined to gain the max- 
imum disinfecting qualities. 


+ 


Cresol. 


Combined as n Cooper’s Fluid is from three to five times as strong as 
Carbolic Acid-—far more efficient and much safer in use. It is non-poison- 
ous and does not injure the animal or the wool. 


Cooper’s Fluid. 


Is as pure as the manufacturers can make it—no crude matter enters into its 
composition---every ingredient is the purest that can be obtained. 


Cooper’s Fluid. 


Makes a water white solution and not a milky emulsion when mixed with 
water. This clear water solution is the best evidence of its purity. The 
milky solution of many disinfectants shows conclusively the presence of insol- 
uble tarry ingredients of no great disinfecting power. 


The Salt Lake © 
CHardware Co. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Cooper’s Fluid, Cooper’s Powder Dip, Cooper’s Coal-Tar, Stewart 
Shearing Machines, Kemp’s Branding Liquid, Cooper Wool 
: Baler, Fleece Twine, Wool Bags . 
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- BUTTERFIELD LIVE STOCK CO.. Ltd. 








ky OUNCEMENT 


If you wish to se- 
cure an especially 
choice lot of — 


Hampshire, Ram- any 
bouilet, Lincoln 
and Cotswold ip 


A BUTTERFIELD RAMBOUILLET Rams and Ewes 


do not fail to attend the Salt Lake Sheep BUTTERFIELD HAMPSHIRES. 
Sale, August 30th, 31st, September Ist and 2nd, and inspect the sheep 
we have reserved for the above named sale, viz 


- Hampshires Rambouillets 


25 Registered Stud Rams 
25 Registered Stud Ewes 
250 Pure Bred Range Ram Lambs 














25 Registered Stud Rams 
150 Pure Bred Range Rams 
50 Registered Yearling Ewes 








Lincolns 
25 Registered Stud Rams | 
150 Pure Bred Range Ram Lambs eligible Cotswolds 
to registry. 
50 Range Yearling Ewes 


BUTTERFIELD LIVE STOCK C0., Ltd. 


WEISER, IDAHO 


25 Registered Stud Rams 
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WENTY million sheep have 


A been dipped in Carsolium. The 
name Carsolium stands for a high standard 
article of merit. Many have tried to copy the 
name and product. The best evidence of virtue 
is that the largest concerns in the Middle West use 
Carsolium and have done so for years. The cost 
of dipping depends entirely on the quality of the 
dip used. Carsolium is a powerful disinfectant, 
deodorizer and germicide. In the destruction of 
parasites it is invaluable without the least injury 
to the animal, its skin, wool or hair. High percent- 
age acid dips destroy the natural oil in the fleece 
leaving it dry, harsh and brittle. The stock and 
wool growers of the great West are invited to give 
Carsolium a test. We have established distribu- 
tors at Ogden and Salt Lake City as follows:— 
Blackman & Griffin, Ogden, Utah, Strevel-Pat- 
terson Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


. Manufactured by 
Eckman Chemical Co., Omaha, Nebraska 


NOTE---We manufacture the celebrated PE Special Sheep Powder, 


an all drug and mineral preparation. Large concerns buy these powders 
in carload lots. Write us for literature. 
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KILL ’EM WITH CALKO DIP 


CONVENIENT 

TO HANDLE 
, MIX WITH WARM 
WATER AND USE 








(A COAL-TAR PREPARATION) 


KILLS TICKS 


—Easy on the Sheep THERE ARE MANY DIPS ON THE MARKET 
—Does Not Harm the Wool USE A DIP THAT KILLS TICKS 
—Economiical and Efficient USE CALKO DIP 





Sheep are too valuable to experiment with unknown dips. Last year more sheep in the inter- 
mountain section were dipped in CALKO DIP than in any other preparation. 











WRITE TO 


CALLISTER- KORTH Co. 


OFFICE SO! McINTYRE BLDG., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








: > 

















Kemps Australian Branding Liquid— 
Most Practical Brand for the West— 
Goes F'urther Than Crude Brands— 
Lasts F'rom Shearing to Shearing 
Scours Out. 


ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


Write for Special Booklet Giving Opinion of Woolen Manufacturers Regarding Linseed Oil and Lamp Black Brand 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Ill. 


PROPRIETORS COOPER'S SHEEP DIP. | 








Utah Distributing Agents, SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Salt Lake Citp 
Washington and Oregon Distributing Agents, CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER CO., Portland, Oregon 
Central Texas Distributing Agents, WOOL GROWERS’ CENTRAL STORAGE CO, San Angelo, Texas 
California Distributing Agent: HUNTER-JOHNSON CO., San Francisco, California 
Montana Branch, C. F. WIGGS, Manager, Billings, Montana j 
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THERE is a GOOD REASON— 


Why Practically ARIZONA WILL BE 
NEW MEXICO 


All Sheep «|  cotorapo DIPPED 
To Be Dipped in WYOMING IN 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


BECAUSE —flock owners have learned that the dips NOW ERRMITTED by the U. S. 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY are EFFECTIVE. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 
Does Not Injure Sheep Nor Wool 


THERE ARE MANY GOOD REASONS WHY arsenical, coal-tar-creosote, and cresyllic 
acid dips are NOT PERMITTED by the U. S. BUREAU of ANIMAL INDUSTRY nor 
RECOGNIZED by the aforesaid STATE SHEEP BOARDS which CO-OPERATE with 
the GOVERNMENT. 


“BLACK LEAF 40” is Recocnizeo'ty Most State SHEEP BOARDS 


CURES scan KILLS “i 


Manufactured by 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product C0. scorporatea) 


Write us for Plans of Dipping Vats, etc. LOUISVILLE, KY. FOR SALE AT ALL SHEEP CENTERS 





a 

















Au 
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THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS’ CONVENTION 





| At Salt Lake City, August 30, 31, 
September 1 and 2, will be held the 
fiity-third Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association. 
In connection with this meeting will 
be held a public sale of 3,000 rams and 
ewes, also a show of range rams in 
which over 500 rams have already 
been entered. The meeting, the sale, 
and the show will all be held on the 
State Fair Grounds, only a ten minute 
tide from the center of Salt. Lake City. 
Everything has been arranged to make 
this meeting the greatest event in the 
history of Western sheep affairs. 
Woolgrowers are having prosper- 
ous times and can well afford to at- 
tend this meeting. We invite them all 
tocome and bring their friends. 





RAILROAD RATES FOR 
THE CONVENTION 





For the National Wool Growers’ 
convention at Salt Lake City, August 
#, 31, September 1 and 2, the railroads 
have made a very liberal rate of one 
and one-fifth fares for the round trip.. 
Practically all Western -roads have 
Made this rate except the independent 
branch lines. If parties coming to the 
Convention live on branch lines that 
have made no rate, then a ticket should 
be bought to the main line junction and 





@ the latter point a round trip ticket 
should be bought to Salt Lake City. In 
this. way a reduced rate can be had 
for most of the trip. ; 


Parties living in Eastern states 





should ask for the summer tourists 
rates to Salt Lake City as practically 
all Eastern roads have such rates in 
effect at the time of the convention. 





DAY LETTER TELEGRAM. 
Salt Lake City, Aug. 4, 1916. 

To Senator F. G. Newlands, Chair-. 
man, Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, Washington, D, C.: 

Strike of railroad employees as 
now proposed would be a national cal- 
amity. Stockmen and farmers all over 
the nation are marketing their crops, 
and any interference with this move- 
ment would mean irreparable loss. We 
believe that neither the railroads nor 
their employees are competent to set- 
tle this question for it is one in which 
the producers, who pay the entire rail- 
road revenue, have the largest interest. 
Therefore, this organization, represent- 
ing about twenty-five thousand sheep- 
men insist that Congress take immedi- 
ate action to prevent this strike and 
provide for an impartial investigation 
into the wages of railroad employees 
to determine what, if any, advance 
they are entitled ‘to. 

NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 





WHY A RAM SALE? 





The date draws near for the Salt 
Lake Ram Sale, and we hear only the 
best of expressions about it from our 
sheepmen. Indications point to a suc- 
cessful sale and well it may be. From 
an educational standpoint it is the best 


step yet taken. The men who have rams 
A 
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entered in this sale are holding them 
for the sale; they will not be sold be- 
forehand. \ 

It is a propitious year to attempt 
such an enterprise. Sheep and wool 
are selling at record prices. Ail pro- 
gressive sheepmen have determnied to 
use better rams. Some have already 
purchased such rams at private treaty, 
but many will wait for this sale so as 
to be able to compare the stock from 
different flocks. The ram sale for the 
first time offers that opportunity. 

Everywhere there is renewed faith 
in live stock production. Horse breed- 
ers, cattle breeders and hog breeders: 
are buying at public auction the best 
that is to be had. Sheepmen are not 
going to be outclassed. 

Within ‘the past month, the writer 
has seen many of the rams consigned 
to this sale, and he _ unhesitatingly 
states that they are rams of the high- 
est merit that will make the greatest 
sheep show this country has seen. 





ARBITRATE THE 
RAILWAY DISPUTE 





The railway employees have asked 
for an advance in wages of approxi- 
mately $100,000,000, and they threaten, 
if their demands are not granted, to 
call a general strike. Such action — 
would mean a national calamity, lit- 
tle less destructive than war. We are 
not in a position to say whether the 
railway employees are or are not en- 
titled to this advance, but we are cer- 
tain that neither the railroads or their 
employees are in a position to settle 
this matter with fairness to all con- 
cerned. The problem is such a gigan- 
tic one in which the public has so much 
interest that it should be referred to 
some responsible, investigative, gov- 
ernmental commission for investiga- 
tion and settlement. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is such a body, 
and if it has not the authority to act 
in such a situation as this, Congress 
should lose no time in giving if that 
authority. 





We expect 1500 sheepmen at the 
ram sale. 
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If you miss the ram sale and sheep 


show, your loss will be irreparable. 








Nevada Sheep for Sale 


I offer for sale 4800 young ewes, 2900 
lambs, 100 rams. 





Also water rights, pack outfits, wagons, 
automobile and everything connected 
with handling this number of sheep. 


A. C. FLORIO 
Box 109. Eureka, Nevada 
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LAMBS MOVING EARLY. 


Reports from most sections of the 
range country indicate that the run of 
lambs to market will be over very 
early. Several Western outfits have 
determined to ship their lambs about 
three weeks earlier than was the case 
last year or in previous years. This 
haste to dispose of lambs is occasioned 
by a shortage of range and by the fact 
that lamb prices are unusually high. 
Feeder lambs will not be numerous in 
any event for sheepmen this year who 
have already shipped their lambs have 








Idaho. 


acres to one purchaser. 


Irrigated Stock Ranch 


I am offering my 900 acre ranch at Carey, Idaho, for sale. 
Eight miles from railroad station. 
ranch in the heart of the great cattle and sheep range of 
Good potato or sugar beet land. Never failing sup- 
ply of water. Will sell all or any part of it,—not less than 80 
Easy terms, 25 per cent down, bal- 
ance in ten annual installments. 


F. R. GOODING, Gooding, Idaho 


A famous hay and grain 














open range. 





SHEEP AND RANCH FOR SALE 


We offer for sale our sheep and ranches. 
rights, controls good outside range. Also 3600 ewes, 1100 yearlings, 3000 lambs. 
This outfit is in excellent condition and is making good money. We are buying a 

* much larger outfit somé distance away and want to sell this small one. 
be glad to answer inquiries or show parties over the place. 


HANDLEY BROS., Eureka, Nevada 


960 acres deeded land with water 


We shall 
We have plenty of 

















rado. 


For particulars address 


L. C. SEAWELL, 








RANGE EWES FOR SALE! 


I have for sale 18,000 breeding ewes near Aspen and Marble, Colo- 
These are mostly big, smooth Merino ewes. 
wold-Merino ewes; 5000 crossbred ewe lambs. 


2500 young Cots- 


Aspen, Colorado 
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culled out the tail-ends and kept they 
back, giving them 
get fat. In alfalfa 
end lambs will be given six or eigh 
weeks on alfalfa pasture before forcing 
them to market. 


an opportunity 4 
sections these tail 





WITH OUR ADVERTISERS, 

This issue of The National Wog 
Grower carries more advertising tha 
we have ever before carried, and in fae 
more advertising than we shall agaiy 
carry. The advertising space in this 
paper is limited, but we received »& 
many clean and important advertise 
ments at the time of going to press that 
we had to disregard our limit and ip 
clude them in this issue. 

We particularly ask the readers of 
this paper to scan carefully the adver 
tisements appearing in this number 
We are rather proud of them, and we 
hope our readers will he equally proud 


Get us a new subscriber. 








Deseret 
National Bank 


Salt Lake Citp 
Assets over Five Million Dollars 


Officers 
JOHN C. CUTLER 
W. W. RITER Vice-President 
ee ois’ o's. 0.0 ocala eis Cashier 
A ee Assistant Cashier 
R. C. BARNES......./ Assistant Cashier 


President 


Directors 
JOHN R, BARNES 
M. S. BROWNING 
JOHN C. CUTLER 
JOS. J. DAYNES, Jr. 
EDW. E. JENKINS 
WM. H. McINTYRE 
Cc. W. NIBLEY 
W. W. RITER 
GEO. ROMNEY 
EDWARD ROSENBAUM 
W. S. ROMNEY 
REED SMOOT 
LEON SWEET 
JOHN C. SHARP 
L. N, STOHL 
H. G. WHITNEY 
E. S. HILLS 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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tly, a rate of 75 cents for that 


Consequ 

fistance »iélds slightly over 8 mills per ton 
mile. “To the shorter intermediate points 
the same rate would, of course, yield higher 
ion mile earnings. The Commission there- 
fore said to the carriers that if in order to 


meet water competition on these commodi- 
ties which move in large volume with heavy 
joadings per car they found it necessary to 
make a rate which from the Missouri River 
to the coast yielded less than 8 mills per 
ton per mile they might charge a higher 
rate to intermediate points. In this cotton 
seed cake report, however, the Commission 
prescribes rates on a commodity which does 
not load as heavily as those involved in the 
fourth section cases, which yield for 1,000 
miles, or a little. more-than half the dis- 
tance from the Missouri River to the coast 
ton mile earnings of but 6.10 mills and 
which for 1,500 miles, or 350 miles less than 
the distance from the Missouri River to the 
coast, yield but 4.73 mills. In other words, 
the Commission in this case for a haul of 
1500 miles orders the carriers to establish 
arate which yields ton mile earnings of 
less than 5 mills, while in the fourth sec- 
tion cases it authorized the carriers to 
charge a higher rate from the Missouri 
River to an intermediate point than was 
charged from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
tific coast if the rate to the coast yielded 
less than 8 mills per ton per mile. 

“In the Commission’s study covering a 
proposed basis for Cement Rates in West- 
ém Trunk Line Territory, the rate of pro- 
gression for the longer distances is 1.3 cents 
per 100 pounds for 100 miles, based on a 
inimum weight of 50,000 pounds. The 
basis for application to points in central and 


western Nebraska is 1.9 cents per 100 
pounds for 100 miles. It is further provid- 
éd that if a minimum weight of 38,000 


pounds is desired the rates should be 113 
percent. of those prescribed for 50,000 
pounds minimum. 113 per cent. ‘of 1.9 cents 
is 2.147 cents. The earnings per care per 
100 miles on a weight of 38,000 pounds 
Would be $8.16. At the rate of progression 
fixed by the Commission on cotton seed 
fake the earnings for a like distance and a 
like weight would amount to but $3.80, or 
less than half of the earnings under the 
Proposed cement rates. It is the contention 
Of the carriers that the Commission’s basis 
in the Trans-Missouri territory is too low. 
At least it is certain that the cotton seed 
dasis, which yields but half the earnings for 
the same weight as do the proposed rates on 
eement, is altogether inadequate. Based on 
the value of the commodity the rates on cot- 
fon seed should yield greater revenue than 
those on cement, instead of which they yield 
but 46 per cent. of what is yielded by the 
Proposed cement rates. Furthermore, in us- 
ing a weight of 38,000 pounds on cotton seed 
We have used a weight which is in excess 
of the average loading, as shown by the 
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Hampshire Rams 





January ahd February Registered Hampshire Ram 
lambs, sired by Imported Rams. wat ams are 
ready for service. A. W. RUCKER, 

Mt. Morrisson, Colorado 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


500 HAMPSHIRE RAM 
LAMBS 


The dams of these lambs are 
practically full bloods and the 
sires are from the famous flock 


of Robert Taylor, Abbot, Neb. 





LADUE & SANDERS 


Dillon, Montena 
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HAMPSHIRE 
RAM LAMBS 
FOR SALE 











We have for sale 2000 head of 
Hampshire Ram Lambs from 
the flock of Senator E. O. Sel- 
way, Dillon, Montana. Pure 


bred but not registered, weigh 
95 to 100 pounds. September 


individual to be a well marked, 
healthy buck, range raised and 
ready for service. 


Communicate with 
SENATOR E. O. SELWAY, 
or 
MONTANA LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 
Dillon; Montana 














SOO 
SHROPSHIRE 
RAMS | 





delivery. We guarantee every: 














| HAVE. FOR THIS 
SEASON 


800 Purebred Shropshire 


RAMS 
Both Yearlings and Lambs, 


These are hardy, range 
raised rams. 


ADDRESS 


P. D. NEER 


310 4th Ave. N. 


Twin Falls, - Idaho 


\ 
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Commission’s report, while 38,000 pounds is 
considerably less than the average loading 
of cement. This same study of the Commis- 
sion in the Cement Case, to which we have 
referred, shows, for instance, that the aver- 
age loading on the Burlington for the fiscal 
year 1915 was 60,800 pounds. 

“Taking Oklahoma City as a typical pro- 
ducing point it is interesting to compare 
the present and proposed rates to points on 
the lines of these respondents. The dis- 
tance from Oklahoma City to Sheridan, 
Wyoming, is 1,247 miles. The present rate 
is 50 cents and the proposed rate 33 cents. 
The distance to Billings, Montana is 1,390 
miles. ‘Bhe present rate is 50 cents and 
the proposed rate 34% cents. Billings is 
the western terminus of the Burlington and 
in order to reach the maximum mileage of 
1,500 miles it is necessary to take a point 
on the Northern Pacific west of Billings. 
Livingston, Montana, on the Northern Pa- 
cific, is 1,506 miles from Oklahoma City. 
The present rate is 64 cents and the pro- 
posed rate 35% cents. 

“The short line route from Oklahoma 
City to Union Pacific points is via McPher- 
son, Kansas. To Dana, Wyoming, a dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles, the present rate is 48 
cents and the proposed rate 3044 cents. To 
Ogden, Utah, a distance of 1,341 miles, the 
present rate is 60 cents and the rate under 
the proposed scale, if applied to Utah points, 
would be 34 cents. In order to reach a mil- 
age of 1,500 miles from Oklahoma City it is 
necessary to go beyond the Union Pacific to 
Oregon Short Line territory. The distance 
to Owinza, Idaho, (near Shoshone) on the 
Oregon Short Line, is 1,499 miles. The pres- 
ent rate is 71 cents and the rate under the 
Commission’s mileage scale would be 35% 
cents. It is of course true that since the 
Oregon Short Line is not a party to this 
case no reductions need be made under the 
Commission’s order to points on that line. 
However, Dr. McClure’s testimony indicates 
that the- Idaho territory is most important 
to the sheep men and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that if the Commission’s present 
order stands that application will be made 
for the extension of the scale to Idaho ter- 
ritory. 

“It is felt by the carriers in whose be- 
half this petition for rehearing is filed that 
the Commission’s scale for distances up to 
1,000 miles, yields inadequate revenue for 
the service performed. It is realized by 
them, however, that as to that issue they 
placed their case in the hands of the orig- 
inating lines and are bound by the decision 
of the Commissién to the same extent as 
the originating lines. As to whether those 
lines intend to file a petition for rehearing 
covering the rates for the shorter distances 
we are not advised. An entirely different 
situation is presented in the case of rates 
for distances in excess of 1,000 miles. The 
Commission’s report in 35 I. C. C., in which 
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it is set the case for rehearing, did not put 
these respondents on notice that the subject 
of rates for distances over 1,000 miles or to 
states not named in the original report 
would be considered. In fact the report ex- 
pressly negatived such an idea when it said 
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that the further hearing would be for the 
purpose of giving the parties an opportunity 
“to show cause why the above schedijles 
should not be prescribed.” The schedule pe. 
ferred to in so far as the cotton seed cake, 
meal and hulls are concerned was a mile. 








| Boise Valley Oxfords 


200 ewes tracing to the Arkell flocks. Strong, vig- 
orous young rams, well bred and typical, tracing to 
Arkell and Hamptonian blood for sale. 


Write for information. 


J. G. BERRY, BOISE, IDAHO 














Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, 
Egerton, Kent, Engl and 


Export Pedigree Livestock 


ne ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Specialty made of show herds, show 
flocks, show horses for the Panama 
Exposition. 

Livestock is booming in North Ameri- 
ca, there is nothing to hinder importa- 
tions required for exports from Eng- 
land, and the extra cost of insurance, 
freight, etc., is too small to make any 
difference. 

Send for full particulars at once, if 
in a hurry, enquire by week end cabled 
letter. Americans ought to be import- 
ing bulls and rams by hundreds and we 
want to get busy. 


see 














| Lincolns — Cotswolds 


One carload of yearling Lincoln 
Rams, one car of yearling Cotswold 
Rams, a few cars of Lincoln and 

Cotswold Ram lambs, a car each of 
i] Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes; also a 
few choice stud Rams. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 











500 Yearling Cotswold Rams 


RANGE RAMS 





STUD RAMS 





Our Stud Rams 


Our flock consists of 2500 REGISTERED 
COTSWOLD EWES and includes the best 
blood of England and America. 


We offer for this scason 500 Registered 
Cotswold Yearling Rams and 1000 Ram 
Lembs. We invite ingpection of our flocks. 


Deseret Sheep Company 
Boise, Idaho 
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A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold twes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 
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al a and fc: distances not exceeding 1,000 miles. 
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“teta| eyo: al tis as we have pointed oat me H ME, K, PARSONS & COMPANY 
transc:ipt contains no testimony showing LIVE STOCK : 
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S a@ mnile to these other states and for these longer 1023 Kearns Building Phone Wasatch 412 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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age scale of rates to points in named states 


distances. In the absence of such showing 
the complainant’s contention for a reduction 


in. existing rates falls of its own weight. ‘ 


Finally it is submitted that a comparison of 
the rates prescribed for these longer dis- 
tances with rates fixed by the Commission 
after full investigation in this same gen- 
eral territory on other commodities shows 
clearly that the rates proposed are altogeth- 


‘er inadequate. 


“Tt is submitted therefore that the Com- 
mission should set aside its order prescrib- 
ing rates for distances in excess of 1,000 
miles and in states not mentioned in the 
original report. 
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Hampshires 





RAMS 





Hampshires 








We offer for this year 500 
head of purebred Hamp- 
shire Rams, both yearlings 
and lambs. Many of them 
registered. These rams are 
io big, strong, hardy fellows, 
ee raised on the range at an 
altitude of 6000 feet. They 
will give you good service. 


Can be seen at Laketown, 
Utah. We shall meet 
trains. at Paris,» Idaho,: 
which is just south of 
Montpelier. 


“Respectfully submitted, 
“R. B. SCOTT, 
“Attorney for Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co. 
“H. A. SCANDRETT, . 
“Attorney for Union Pacific 















































Railroad Company. J. Nebeker & Son 
all “Chicago, July 31, 1916.” 
o bets Laketown, Utah 
al Get us a new subscriber. 
Ram 
locks. 
all OREGON SHROPSHIRE RAMS 
— | | We have for this season's trade 


rower 


200 Shropshire Ram Lambs 
150 Shropshire Yearlings 


90 Shropshire Two Year Olds 
60 Shropshire Three Year Olds 


These Rams are all pure bred, but unregistered. Any one desiring this class of Rams will do well to write the 


J. &. SMITH LC. See: 


Pilot Rock, Oregon 











is} IL 














HAMPSHIRES Ewes 
‘‘Lambs from the WOOD HAMPSHIRES 


are market toppers’ ’ 


Rams 








Prices and full particulars on application to 


Weood Live Stock Company 
Spencer, Idaho : 



































Wyoming Rambouillets 
We offer for sale 400 head of 
PUREBRED RAMBOUILLET RAMS, 
yearlings and two's. 


WM. H. GOTTSCHE 
Rock Springs, - Wyoming 














RAMBOUILLETS 


We offer for this season 75 two year 
olds and 300 yearling 


Purebred Rambouillet 
Rams 


These are big, hardy, heavy wooled 
rams. 


CRANER & GOODMAN SHEEP CO. 


CORRINE, UTAH 














RAMBOUILLET EWES 


FOR SALE 
I AM OFFERING FOR SALE 
1000 head of Purebred Ram- 
bouillet Ewes 


either registered or unregistered for deliv- 
ery October Ist. Purchaser can have his choice 
from 2000 head including 800 yearlings and two-year- 
olds. -I believe these ewes are as good as can be 
found in United States and my only reason for sel- 
ling is that I cannot handle my present number. 


W. D. CANDLAND 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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CHICAGO LAMB MARKET 
AUGUST SEVENTH 
On Monday, August 7th, the mar- 
ket for lambs was very strong, 80- 
pound Idaho lambs selling’ at $11.50; 
Oregon lambs weighing 77 pounds, 
also selling at $11.50; cull Western 
lambs selling up to $10.00. The lamb 
top was $1.95 above previous August 
top prices. On this date orders for 
yearlings and breeding ewes could not 
be filled. $9.00 was quotable for mixed 
Western yearlings. Feeder lambs were 
quotable up to $9.75. A big splurge 
in breeding ewes took place, and Ken- 
tucky took out some yearling, native 
ewes at $10.00, which constitutes a top. 





NO SOLICITING. 





At times a few sheepmen have stay- 
ed away from meetings they should 
have attended because they feared 
some one -would them for 
money. We can say to these, if any 
there be, that they need have no fear 
of attending the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 
There will be no solicitors of any kind 
allowed the freedom of the grounds. 
Those having something of particular 
interest to offer sheepmen will be given 
a booth for the display of their pro- 
ducts. 


solicit 





We hope each woolgrower will pay 
his $5.00 dues promptly. 


There will be no buttonholing. : 








“ 











Rambouillet Flock For Sale 


My entire flock of Pure Bred Ramboouillets 350 head of Breeding 
100 head of ram lambs 
100 head of ewe lambs 
10 head of Registered Yearling rams. 
The above flock was founded on a purchase from the Butterfield 
Live Stock Company, and selected registered rams from different parts 


Ewes from 1 to 5 years old. 
100 head of Yearling rams 


of the country. 


This flock must be sold before September Ist. 
Will sell the whole flock or in small lots to suit purchaser. 


Inquire of S$. L. KENNEDY, Owner, Nampa, Idaho 


4 
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A Romney Ram 


LINCOLN 


AND—_—_—_ 


ROMNEY 
BUCKS 


H. STANLEY COFFIN 
North Yakima, Washington 


Will Have For Sale This Fall 


1000 LINCOLN RAM LAMBS 
500 ROMNEY RAM LAMBS 
300 BLACK FACE RAM LAMBS 


THE ABOVE LAMBS ARE FROM 
FULL BLOOD STOCK, FEBRUARY 
DROP, LARGE, HUSKY, HBEAVY- 
WOOLED FELLOWS, AND WILL 
GIVE SPLENDID SERVICE. 


COARSE WOOL BUCKS ARE 
SCARCE. PLACE YOUR ORDER BE- 
FORE TOO LATE. 


WE ALSO* DEAL IN RANGE 
SHEEP. ARE OFFERING FOR SALE 
THIS FALL 22,000 ONE-HALF 
BLOOD LINCOLN MIXED, FEBRU- 
ARY, MARCH AND APRIL MUTTON 
LAMBS; AND 5000 ONE-HALF 
BLOOD LINCOLN, YEARLING 
EWES. 


H. STANLEY COFFIN 
North Yakima, Washington 
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CHICAGO MARKET. 
Top sicep prices and range on bulk :°* W 7 
Week ending— Bulk Top O 
. | {ee $ 6.00@ 7.25 $ 7.50 T 
Ee 6.75@ 7.50 8.00 O T g : 
january 22 ..--...---- 7.25@ 8.25 8.50 0 
ME 29°. seve ecesss 7.00@ 7.80 8.25 L N 
RSs 7.00@ 7.75 8.25 ; . 
pebruary 12 .......... 7.00@ 8.25 8.35 We are breeding big, smooth 
Pepruary 19 .......... 7.00@ 8.10 8.50 bodied, heavy wooled, open faced 
brary 26 .......... 7.25@ 8.35 8.75 Merino Rams. 700 yearlings for 
SRR eee 7.25@ 8.50 9.25 next season. ; 
| BED, -cipio visteawevaurele 7.65@ 8.50 8.90 L. U. SHEEP COMPANY 
Er 7.85@ 8.60 9.25 
eee 7.25@ 8.85 9.35 CE, Wien 
] RRR anager 7.60@ 9.10 9.25 
Saas 7.35@ 9.00 9.25 ‘ ~~ ee 
$i BE... 2 vaheouves 7.50@ 8.25 9.40 One of My Stud Rams 
RE eee 740@ 8.75 9.00 
y Be ee: 8.00@ 8.75 9.25 
SN... . ction 7.00@ 8.10 9.00 
: EE, . oe Covhwannot 7.60@ 8.50 9.50 ; 
Ree 7.15@ 9.10 10.00 
Rare ars 8.00@ 8.75 9.50 
RS £3 5'<eb he beta 7.15@ 8.50 9.50 
MN, keucdaban es 7.25@ 8.00 9.00 
N Ree 7.00@ 7.60 8.00 
MR ikea, aokwes 6.75@ 7.50 8.00 : 
n PES 6.75@ 7.75 8.00 My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
all MY 8 we ee pees eens 6.75@ 7.85 8.00 and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
a RRR tees 6.75@ 7.50 8.50 : e 
Bos tock ets an 6.50@ 8.10 8.25 vats white wool. They are bred in a 
ity MS > legates 6.75@ 8.15 8.50 high, dry country and are very hardy. 
Top lamb prices and range on bulk: I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
BS ee cading— pene aad for this season. If you visit California, 
: BP ee $ 9.00@10.40 $10.60 
BS miwary 15 ........... 10.00@10.85 10.90 call and see my flocks. My prices are 
' BED MO iv vast ince 10.15@10.90 11.15 reasonable and my rams will suit the 
mmuary 29 ........... 10.00@10.85 11.10 
Wbruary 5 .......... 10.15@11.10 11.25 Ps. oe os eee) = Tense country. 
February 12 .......... 10.50@11.25 11.50 ate <a ee ek CHAS A KI BLE 
OM SO oi eX clea’ 10.75@11.35 11.50 M 
RY Woruary 26 .......... 10.50@11.85 11.50 One of Our Stud Rams . F ’ 
VY- 2 eae ee 10.50@11.35 11.50 > H f 
ILL ares 10.65@11.50 11.55 For this season we offer an ord, Cal. 
| IS pe sso 10.75@11.40 11.00 150 two-year-old Ram- 
ESE oo keh pondcsie 11.00@11.60 11.70 ° 
.RE 
5 ee 9.50@11.80 11.90 bouillet Rams. 
ED sd vivo scksvdas 9.15@11.40 11.50 Vearlina | 
eariin Oull- 
I. hives beeen ues 9.25@11.85 12.00 900 mapslgnn amb 
RET Se ter ae 9.15@11.60 11.65 - let Rams. 
rakieebimas p< oem 300 Lincoln-Rambouillet 
IGE ED ches airncg Woe wreak aint ° @ 0 ° C b dY li R 
LE Dee 9.40@12.00 12.25 rosspre earling Nams 
LF mee Sec cals UR 10.25@10.75 12.80 
é{ | Be eRe ae 10.25@11.50 12.90 > sh 
RU 
<0  aeaeaineate 9.25@1180 11.85 unningnam 
\LF EG 5.0 io bs vib si v.0,0 9.00@10.50 11.85 
NG RT, cts cts os 9.00@10.35 10.60 Sheep 
CERES ET hg 8.75@ 9.95 10.00 R 
ND 2h eee 8.35@ 9.65 9.85 i d C 
IN RS ea hia es .. 10.50@11.00 11.10 an 0. 
BED -inics osc olkie 10.25@11.00 11.00 : \ 
‘On BND 6. Glues eevss ax 10.00@10.60 10.60 Pilot Rock, Or egon 
sea qreione 10.25@11.00 11.05 Ges ef tar Cee ee 
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Stud Rams RAMBOUILLETS Range Rams 





Our Champion C. Ram at Frisco 


We offer for sale a large number of reg- 
istered Rambouillet stud rams and range 
rams, Will sell in lots of one to a carload. 
We invite your careful inspection of our 


R, A|. JACKSON, Dayton, Washington. 
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Rambouillets 


Rams 
Ewes 


We have for sale 
a large number of 
registered and 
unregistered 
Rambouillet 
Rams. Also a 
limited number 
of good ewes. 


W. D. CANDLAND 
Mt. Pleasant, - 





Utah 


THE NATIONAL 


HAMPSHIRES FROM 
WALNUT HALL 





The Hampshire rams we are ship- 
ping to the Salt Lake Ram Sale will 
be a good advertisement to the breed. 
The fifty are extremely level, but there 
are a few outstanding individuals that 
I feel confident will bring buyers who 
are looking for the best. This bunch 
of'rams are doing exceptionally well. 
I expect that it will be difficult to con- 
vince buyers that these rams have got 
their own living and not been fed a 
bit of grain since April first. The 
ewes are also in good condition and 
as A. A. Covey of Salt Lake City re- 
marked when here a few weeks ago, “It 
would be hard to convince our men in 
the West that they have all nursed a 
lamb this season.” 

A successful sale, well advertised, 
will be the greatest asset the purebred 


sheep business has ever had in this 
country. 
ROBERT BLASTOCK, 
: : Donerail, Kentucky. 





OREGON SHORT LINE RATES. 





On pages 46 and 48 of the July is- 
sue Of “The National Wool Grower” I 
note reference made to excursion fares 
to Salt Lake City from Union Pacific 
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and C. M. & St. P. territory for the 
above mentioned event, but no mep. 
tion made of rates from O. W. R. &W 
and O. S. L.. territory. Thinking 
that possibly you may desire to make 
reference to such rates in the August 
issue of your magazine, I enclose 
herewith a copy of O. W. R. & N. cir 
cular on the subject, and for the Ore 
gon Short Line, beg to advise _ that 
round trip rates will be in effect from 
Utah points August 29 to 31, inclusive 
limited to September 4 and from all 
other points in O. S. L. territory, Ay 
gust 28 to 30, inclusive, limited 
September 9. The basis is approx: 
mately one and one-third fare for the 
round trip. 


D. S. SPENCER. 





WESTERN LAMB 
QUALITY GOOD 





While western lambs have been in 
lighter flesh than last year, lack of 
condition has been offset to some e& 
tent by improvement in quality. To 
quote a buyer: “They are trying t 
make ’em good and succeeding.” 

Hampshire crosses have been Con 
spicuous. The use of Hampshire bucks 
on half-blood Lincoln and. Cotswolff 
ewes produces a superb lamb. J. E.P 














F. S. KING BROS. CO. 


RAMBOUVUILLET anno CORRIEDALE BREEDERS 


LARAMIE, WYO. 





500 REGISTERED : 
RAMBOUILLET | 
STUD RAMS 
1000 
RANGE RAMS 





REGISTERED 
EWES for 
STUD and FLOCKS 











Champion B. Type Flock, Panama Exposition 


CORRIEDALE 
RAMS and EWES 
FOR SALE 


also 


| Orders taken and filled 


for future importation. 





Write for Information 
and Prices. 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


—— AND 


AMERICAN MERINOS 








WE HAVE FOR SALE 
1000 RAMS 


BOTH 


RAMBOUILLETS 


AND 


AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


Registered and unregistered rams 
in both breeds. 
specialty. 


Baldwin Sheep Co. 


Hay Creek, Oregon 


Range rams our 
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ROMNEY RAMS FOR 
SALT LAKE SALE 





I am enclosing a check for fifty dol- 
lars to pay the guarantee fee on fifty 
head of Romney ram lambs and fifty 
head of Lincoln ram lambs that I will 
send to the Salt Lake Ram Sale. ‘i’‘hese 
ram lambs were dropped in the latter 
part of February and the forepart of 
March and are big, husky fellows that 
have been in the Forest Reserve and 
are there now for that matter: [ will 
bring them out about August 20, and 
will ship them to the sale. I want the 
breeders of the Intermountain coun- 
try to see the kind of stuff I am raising. 

H. STANLEY COFFIN, 
North Yakima, Washington. 





RATES FOR THE CONVEN- 
TION FROM OREGON, 
WASHINGTON AND 
MON’TANA 





The railroads of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Montana have made a rate of 
one and one-third fares for the round 
trip for the Salt Lake Ram Sale. Pur- 
chasers of tickets in these states should 
ask for a ticket for the National Wool 
Growers’ convention at Salt Lake City, 
and when the ticket is purchased, be 
sure to take a receipt. That receipt 
will be signed at Salt Lake City and 
entitles the holder to a third fare re- 
turning. 








MT. PLEASANT csaboniak 1 


FARM 





ZOownce 


Some of My Stud Rams. 
My breeding is from the world’s most noted flocks, 
We offer for 1916—300 very choice 
yearling rams, large, smooth and fine 
wooled; also some ewes of the same 
type. We furnish rams for prominent 
breeders. For particulars call or write. 


VISITORS WELCOME. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 























REGISTERED 


RaMaduicLETS | | 











o4AmMer-CcOUs>z 
®orotanoxaeod 









Bred and Raised by Us. 
Our flock consists of 1000 Registered Rambouil- 


let Ewes, 1 Purebred unregistered Rambouil- 
let Ewes. We offer for 1916—300 Registered 
Yearling Rambouillet Rams many of which are 
Tr to head the best American flocks. 

o 330 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet 
Renae Rams, 

We will also sell 1000 Cotswold and Lin- 
coln Yearling Rams part of which tobe imported 
from Canada. Before purchasing elsewhere we in- 
vite your careful inspection of our flock. 


QUEALY PETERSON SHEEP CO. 
COKEVILLE, WYOMING 























Rambouillet Rams and Ewes 


We call your attention to our offering of registered Rambouillet Rams, and 
a few Ewes, to be made at the Salt Lake Ram Sale, Aug. 30th to Sept. 2nd. 
This consignment includes some of the best rams we ever bred, among them 
the ram that was Grand Champion at the Michigan State Fair, 1915. 


We want you to see these sheep, and to get acquainted. 


appreciated. 


We are disposing of our entire flock of registered Rambouillet Ewes in 
Wyoming, and will make attractive prices for fall delivery. 
for some one who can handle the whole flock. 


A. A. WOOD & SONS, Saline, Mich. 
ROSCOE WOOD, Douglas, Wyo. 


Your bids will be 


A great chance 








| 
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A RESULT OF GRADING WOOL. 

A’ Wyoming sheepman had his wool 
graded for the first time this year. This 
is what he found in his clip: 70 bales 
fine wool; 43 bales half-blood; 34 bales 
three-eighths blood; 63 bales quarter 











The Great 


Home Comfort 
Camp Wagon 


More room, more convenient 
and more durable than any 
other camp on the market. 


Manufactured and sold by 


SIDNEY STEVENS IMPLEMENT CO.. 


OGDEN, UTAH 




















PPROVED 
SHEEP 
iy 0-0:2.41, (CH On 36 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


Heath & Milligan, 
1833 Seward Street, 
Chicago, Ilin 


We have looked over | sheep —pich 
we have branded with your sheep marki king 
| In every case so far the paint has s' 

e weather as well as our standard paint. 
We have also scoured up a — of wool 
which had been saturated ur ink and 
then dried in the saperatory ‘since ( October 19, 
It scoured out perfectly 


Very truly yours, 


BF isms 
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blood; 40 bales low quarter blood; 3 


‘bales fine black; 5 bales medium black; 


1% bales of tags; 1 bale of locks. 

This wool sold at 297% cents and 
when it was baled an estimate of the 
shrinkage was handed to the owner. 
Practically every grade of wool in this 
clip had a different value. How could 
any one sell or buy this clip on its 
market basis without knowing how 
much of each grade it contained? You 
can’t know this unless the 
graded. 


wool is 





SHIPPING THE SALE RAMS. 





The rams for the Salt Lake Kam 
Sale will arrive on the sale grounds on 
the morning of August 28. In most 
cases the owners desired to get them 
in early so as to have them rested be- 
fore the sale. The State Fair Grounds 
have been fixed to receive them and 
every sheep entered for the sale will be 
on hand. These sheep will make a 
show never before equalled in this 
country. 





FROM EASTERN OREGON. 





In a general way the sheep business 
in this.section looks bright. However, 
we are up against the land proposition 
as is indicated by the number of sheep- 
men who are going out of business. 


August, 196, 


Our winter range is fast going to the 
homesteader, and the Eastern Oregon 
Land Company owns immense tracts 
of land from The Dalles, Oregon, tg 
Boise, Idaho.- This company is charg. 


ing the sheepmen ten cents: an 


acre 

and half the taxes for grazing. We 

can’t pay it, so many men are quitting, 
M. J. C., Oregon. 





CHICAGO WHOLESALE PRICES, 





Lambs 
Good caul lambs......... sip area dies @16 
Round dressed lambs............. @18 
Se GNM ets ei chess. @18 
Bes es SOURS n.d ok v0 ws crac ue @15 
Cok TEMND TOTES oo. ccc eeccecs @l4 
R. D. lamb saddles............... @21 
pr ee a | @20 
Lamb tongues, each............... @ 4 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib............. @12 
Mutton. 
Medium sheep .................-- @14 
a Re Ee ess ee eer a @15 
Medium saddles ................. 15% 
Ore eee @1T 
i STS ch OAT 235 3 Sh aches @13 
WOOCWAOR VACHS 6 c.h it sie keds @11 
URC, ~ BOND 6voem S uc 2 5% ie" ere, chetenorv @16% 
ey Perera, ere @15 
PME GO 5 5.0 treed bc ewsreow ais @ 8 
Sheep tongues, each.............. @ 2% 
Sheep heads, each................ @10 





Do not forget the dates, 
31, September 1 and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


August 30, 
2, and the place, 








Model. 











Colt Automatic Pistol---Gov. 
One of Browning’s Patents. 





Sheepmen Spend Thousands of Dollars with us 
every year which is good evidence that we have a lot 
of things the sheepman needs. 

Our 150 page illustrated catalog is sent Free on request. 


BROWNING BROS. CO. ocpen, utan 











Aw 
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Ogden Is The Center 


OF THE GREAT WEST’S 


Livestock Industry 


With the greatest packing plant in the entire intermountain country, one that is being 
doubled in capacity this year so that 1,500 sheep, 1,000 hogs and 300 cattle can be 
handled each day, Ogden offers to the livestock growers of the western states the greatest 
market between the Missouri River and the Pacific Coast and the logical market for livestock 
of Idaho, Utah, Nevada, western Wyoming and western Colorado. 


The central location of Ogden permits of comparatively short distance shipments of 
livestock, assuring the arrival of sheep, hogs and cattle in the best condition, with least loss 
of animals, with little decrease from original weight at shipment point, with lower freight 
charges. ‘ 


Four steam railroad systems and two electric railroad systems center in Ogden with 
connecting lines in Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming and Nevada, making Ogden the logi- 
cal stock market of the entire West. 


Because of this central location and the present market for livestock in this city, 
Ogden has been selected as the location for the Ogden Union Stock Yards, for which a 
tract of 70 acres has been secured--which will be improved immediately and utilized as a 
general stock yards and a market for livestock dealers, both buying and selling. Plans for 
this improvement have been completed and the stock yards will be opened this fall. 


Buyers will be at the stock yards not only from Ogden, but also from Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland and other cities on the Pacific Coast and eastern states. 


Ogden possesses a decided advantage as alivestock market, because it is practicable to 
‘ make shipments immediately east or west in case the Ogden market prices are not satisfactory. 








Ogden Packing & Provision Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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4 neon COSTS IN IDAHO. 
\ TE =a 
|UTAH STATE | As to the cost of running sheep iy 1 
Now doing business in our temporary | NATIONAL | Idaho the following statement will be i 
location, 17 and 19 East First South found very close to the average where ta 
. aS 





the flocks are fed in winter as is the 


NEW ACCOUNTS a ie ss case with most of the sheep of Idaho, oh 




















: . . con 
subject to check are welcomed by the Utah State National This statement is made on a basis @ afte 
Bank and will have that attention and care which makes the cost to carry one ewe one year m 
every transaction with us satisfactory and pleasant. where flocks of over 3,000 head are “- 
OFFICERS: UTAH owned by one individual. lat: 
eee F “Grant, Vice President STATE Labor per head... -$ 9 a 
Samer, * Dates. Vice freskdent NATIONAL Hay, grain and pasture... 125} 
George H. Butler, Assistant Cashier BANK EINE OCI Ok aera it ot See ete ate . \ 
PANO NES 6a Speen a 
fi et eens es a ee 10 3 
DS RE eet ea 30 : 
General expense eit so 30 
Loss and depreciation... eemereder 
Interest on ewe and equipment... .80 
Total costs one year. $4.83 Be 
of 
He 
A GOOD SUGGESTION. si 
be 





I feel sure that you will have a good} ho 
attendance of Nevada sheepmen at 
the Wool Growers’ meeting in Salt 
Lake City the last of August. Many 
of our Nevada sheepmen are figuring 
on feeding their ewes this winter. 
Some fed a little last winter. Will you 
please arrange to have some practical 
rangeman discuss this feeding ques- 
tion during the convention so that our 
Nevada men can become better posted 
on it. 





Light Eight Type 
“44 39 


A. E. KIMBALL, Nevada. I] 





HAS PURCHASED 
HAMPSHIRE EWES 





The power, speed and smooth response you : 
have long wanted, combined for the first time in a Some years ago A. A. Covey of Coke: : 
multi-cylinder automobile, weighing less than ville, Wyoming, established a flock off 4 
2800 pounds. purebred Hampshire ewes by pur y 

chasing a considerable number from g 

. : “AA? : the Butterfield Live Stock Company] 4 

: ¥O UR Light Eight, Type 44” Oldsmobile of Weiser, Idaho. Since that time Mtg j 
is waiting for you NOW on our sales floor. Covey has been purchasing Hampshire} > 
rams from the Walnut Hall Farm of 3 

$ Donerail, Kentucky. We are now a¢d§ 4 
Randall-Dodd Auto Co. vised that John Nebeker and Sons off 5 


Auto Row Salt Lake Was. 4560 Laketown, Utah, have purchased the 


entire band of Hampshires from Mr 
Covey, consisting of some 200 head. 
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ON AGAIN, GONE AGAIN. 





The writer was much amused when 


talking with some sheepmen recently 
as they recounted the rapid change in 
ewe values. One speculator said: “I 
contracted a band of ewes in March 


after shearing at $5.75 a head. A few 
weeks later I sold them at $6:50; then 
I bought them back at $7.25. A little 
later I sold them at $7.75, and now I 
have bought them back at $8.25.” 

We have heard of several outfits that 
sold their ewes early and have now 
bought them back at an advance of 
around $1 a head. 





UTAH RAMS TO NEVADA. 





Mr. John G. Taylor of Lovelocks, 
Nevada, recently purchased thirty head 
of Rambouillet stud rams from W. S. 
Hansen of Collinston, Utah. These 
rams, were shipped to Nevada and will 
be used on some of Mir. Taylor’s Ram- 
bouillet ewes. 





SHEEP PELTS. 





During the last few weeks there has 
been but little change in values of 
sheep and lamb pelts in the Boston 
market. On August first shorn pelts 
were quoted at $1.20 each while lamb 
pelts sold around $1.50 each. 





INTERNATIONAL SHEEP 





PREMIUMS 
At the Chicago International Live 
Stock Exposition this fall, special 


premiums will be given for the best 
pen of three lambs of any of the mut- 
ton breeds, fed by boys under sixteen 
years of age. These premiums are 
given by the Union Stock Yards and 
Transit Company and are as follows: 














ee perigee a $50.00 
aC Eithe te ie ae Pet ae eee 40.00 
3rd_ prize 30.00 
4th prize dak Nes 20.00 
Sth prize 10.00 








We expect 1500 sheepmen at the 
tam sale. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 








HcCornick & Co. Bankers 


Salt Lake City 
Largest Bank between Denver and San Francisco. 


Deposits $8,200,000.00. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $875,000.00. 


Unequaled Facilities and Connections. 
Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Invited. 


Officers and Directors: 


W.S. McCornick, Pres. D. C. Jackling, Vice-Pres. L. B. McCornick, Vice-Pres. S. A. Whitney, Cashier 
C. M. MacNeil T. R. Cutler C. W. Whitley Charles Hayden R. W. Salisbury F. J. Hagenbarth 
. Tim Kinney Lawrence Greene 




















ALL-YEAR KISSEL KAR 


A PRACTICAL CAR FOR ALL SEASONS 


Seven-Pidinaipied 6-cyl- 
inder complete, with sum- 
winter tops, 
Ta ‘aa y ‘ $2250.00, delivered; 5-pas- 
lin e senger, 6-cylinder complete, 
Le with summer and winter 
tops, $2150.00, delivered; 
4 - passenger, 6 - cylinder 
complete, with summer and 
winter tops, $2075.00, deliv- 
ered, 


mer and 








INTERMOUNTAIN 
MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Abram Hatch, President. 
“Service First.” 

434 So. Main. 





Was. 2100, 






































Phone Was. 1934 


Browning Auto & Supply Co. 





55 West 4th, South 




















































































Sleeve-Valve Motae 
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PROPOSALS FOR LIVESTOCK. HIGH PRICE FOR IDAHO 


| EWES AND LA i 

Shepherd's Position Department of the Interior Office of MB 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., ; | a 

July 31, 1916. Sealed proposals plain- . On July 25, F. R. Gooding of Goof 

Wanted ly marked on the outside of the sealed 1g Idaho, marketed in South Omahj 


envelope “Proposals for rams for the four cars of range lambs that average( 
Indian Service” and. addressed to the 76 pounds and sold at $10.20 per hun! 








nero single, ay ery cnees job. ener ear of or meta ye dredweight. The lambs brought , 
irty-five years old. - Life experience ington, UV. ©., will be received a e ~ ' 
with sheep. Ten years in the United |] Indian Office until 2 o'clock p. m.-ot 8?0ss return of $7.75 per head. 


Friday August 25, 1916, for furnishin On the same day and market Mr 

States. Will be at Salt Lake City Ram Fe Pepe. 8 ee. 
Sandl f Hill City, Idaho, 

Sale, August 30, 31, September } and 2. and delivering 100 rams for the Leupp Sandlin o i ity, Idaho, sold 49 


Agency, Leupp, Arizona; 130 rams for head of young ewes, ranging from 


Can furnish first class references from the Mescalero Agency, Mescalero, New 


present and past employers. Mexico; 60 rams for the Moqui ae - or St om weighing 
Agency, Keams Canon, Arizona; 1250 ) pounds, at $ 00 $s hundredweight 

aitictes rams for the Navajo Agency, Fort De- This is the highest price we have heard 
WILLIAM MILLAR fiance, Arizona, and 250 rams for the of for breeding ewes, and it ‘is also the 
Shepherd tor Butterfield Livestock Co. San Juan Agency, Shiprock New Mex- heaviest weight we have heard of this 





ico as per specifications, conditions to 


























season for Idaho lambs. 
pseaetserinac mame |] be observed by bidders, etc., which will 
be furnished on application to the In- 
dian Office, Washington, D. C., the U. RAMS FOR SALE. 
S..Indian Warehouses at Chicago, IIl., 
San Francisco, Calif., and St. Louis, Y d er b : 
Whenever You Have Mo., the offices of the newspapers in re. te ona ot ee nae “ ia 
Tire Trouble Refer to which this advertisement appears, and ™°* 8? eee ee , 
the superintendents of the Leupp Ram Sale; we will have them there 
these Advantages of Agency, Leupp, Arizona; Mescalero without fail. It’s only once in a life 
: Agency, Mescalero, New Mexico; time that a chance like this is offered 
PENNSYLVANIA. Moqui Agency, Keams Canon, Ari- to a man to show range rams 10 9 
‘ 1c Nea Homi yubleneg eg many breeders, and we shall not miss 
VACUU r RES rock, View Mexico. Bids upon the it, We will be on hand with every- 
GUARANTEED not to skid on blanks furnished are not absolutely es- thing we entered. 
wet or greasy pavements, else sential. They may be made in any CUNNINGHAM SHEEP AND 
returnable at full purchase price other form, provided the conditions are LAND COMPANY, Oregon. 
after reasonable trial. observed. na 
GUARANTEED oilproof. V.C.’s CATO SELLS, Commissioner. 





a alteiasee If you miss the ram sale and sheep 
save you money by eliminating ; f ; 
oil rot and tread softening. Get us a new $5.00 member. show, your loss will be irreparable. 


GUARANTEED for 6000 miles, 














with an average lire nearer THERE’S ONE SIX—and we know of only one—that 
double that. ¥ you can tie to with absolute certainty that it will 
; live up to reputation—measure up to your every 

No other tires are sold on such requirement. 

a definitely satisfactory basis. THERE’S ONE SIX that did not need to be re-de- 
signed this year—only refined in minor details—to 
retain its supremacy. 

THE SALT LAKE Let Us Show You Why AND THERE’S ONE SIX that is known wherever 
HARDWARE Co. Reo Is ‘“‘The Gold Standard”’ motor cars are known as “The Gold Standard” of 
- Sixes—because of its tried and proven quality. 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS of Automobile Values. THE FAME OF THAT SIX rests not on artificial ex- 
ploitation nor verbal pyrotechnics, but on true 
THERE ARE MANY REA- worth as proved by performance in hands of own- 
SONS why Reo is recog- ers. 
nized as ‘“‘The Gold Stand- WE’LL SHOW YOU that, because of the class of 
ard”’ of automobile values . men who make them; the experience that goes into 
—we’ll show you. the designing and the manufacturing; the quality 
COME IN, SEE US: Let’s of materials and finish; Reos are 24-karat pure—“The 
talk it over, compare point Gold Standard” of automobile values. 
forpoint, measure’em up. IN SELECTING A REO SIX you can be sure—abso- 
See for yourself. lutely ne aera you have a car in which ane is 
> a no experimental, no untried, no unproved factor. 
T EEEF Utscemethorash: If it’s a Reo, it is “The Gold Standard.” 
ly informed as to the rela- 
tive merits and the rela- Grady Motor Co. 
tive values of the cars of- 























fered you. 457 South Main Street, Salt Lake City 
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IMPORTS CORRIEDALES. 





With the importation of Lincolns 
from New Zealand for the Wood Live 
Stock Company came a small number 
of Corriedale ewes for F. A. Ellen- 
wood of Red Bluff, California. These 
ewes are from the best flock in New 
Zealand and are said to be extra good. 
Last fall Mr. Ellenwood imported two 
Corriedale rams, and they have pleased 
him. 








ave 
the 
Sheep! 


The Shepherd’s worth is es- 
timated by the number of sheep 
he can save. No herder can 
save the sheep without she 
proper equipment. 


The proper equipment is al- 
ways labeled, “Nigger Boy 
Brand.”, and has signified the 
standard of quality for thirty 
years in Harness, Saddles, Pack 
Outfits, Hobbles, Sheepmen’s 
Blankets, Water Bags, etc. If 
your dealer does not know all 
about the “‘Nigger Boy Brand”’, 
write us, for we specialize on 
Sheepmen’s equipments. 


J. G. Read & Bros. 
Company 
Ogden :: Utah 
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FOREIGN MEATS 
NOT SATISFACTORY 


I have just returned from a four- 
week trip through New York, New 
England and Pennsylvania, where I 
met many of my old acquain.ances in 
the meat trade. 

I learned that the South American 
meat that came to this country last 
year did not give satisfaction to the 
trade, on account of the foreign odor 
when cooking, and the fact that it was 
very sloppy on the butcher’s block; I 
believe, however, the taste and the odor 
hurt the trade the most. 

There is no South American or New 
Zealand meat coming at present and 
none expected while the European war 
lasts, the feeling is that it never can 
win favor with the trade, one lot pur- 
chased seemed to be all the trade want- 
ed regardless of the price—they would 
not buy the second lot. 

The bad odor or the disagreeable 
taste of this meat seemed to be caused 
by the use of vaporized formaldehyde 
used as a preservative in the storage 
boxes on board ship. You no doubt 
know that the use of formaldehyde is 
not permitted on domestic meats, and 
it seems that some special act was 
granted during the present administra- 
tion to make possible the use of this 
preservative that has heretofore been 
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considered injurious. The beef trade 
is good, nothing selling below 10 cents 
—no matter how common. Steer 
slightly covered are selling at 12 cents, 
and put in the freezers to await ship- 
ping space to be.exported to Europe. 

Good beef is selling at about 15 cents, 
and the bulk of the above 14 
cents. 

Hides are in great demand, Spready 
Steer selling at 29 
cents; Branded 
Bulls, 22 cents. 

This is the best beef market I have 
ever seen, and in view of the Euro- 
pean demand for meat and the extreme 
high price of hides together with the 
fact that the importation of meat from 
South America is in a great measure 
eliminated, we no doubt will have one 
of the best cattle markets this fall we 
have ever had. 

THOS. P. RUDDY, Missouri. 


beef 


cents, Heavy 27 


Cows, 24% cents: 





SOUTH DAKOTA WOOL. 





About all the wool grown in South 
Dakota has been sold. A large part 
of the clip was congregated at Belle 
Fourche and sold from there. The 
prices have ranged from 27 cents to 34 
cents, the latter figure having 
paid for a small coarse clip. 


been 





Get us a new subscriber. 








concerns in Utah, Idaho and Colorado. 


an attractive price. 





We Offer and Recommend 


Utah Power & Light Co. (Cumulative 
7% First Preferred Stock 


FOR INVESTMENT at $101 a snare plus accrued dividends. 


THE COMPANY supplies Light and Power Service to more than 100 communi- 
ties and many of the largest Transportation, Industrial, 
Its plant is modern, its management is 
capable, franchise conditions are satisfactory, market is large and growing and 
EARNINGS applicable to dividends on total preferred stock outstanding are equal 
to almost THREE ‘TIMES annual dividend requirements. 


THE CUMULATIVE 7 PER CENT PREFERRED Stock at the figure quoted above 
combines Safety, Liberal Return, Wide Market and continued Earning Power at 
Call or write for further particulars. 


The Harold R. Smoot Securities Co. 
Walker Bank Building, Salt Lake City 


Mining and Irrigation 
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WHAT CAN HE DO? 
On July 19, a Utah woolgrower 
Misited the office of this paper and 


ade the jollowing statement: “I have 
clip of about 30,000 pounds of wool 
that I am unable to get an offer on. 
The buyers tell me they have all the 
wool they want and are not in the mar- 
et for any more. It looks very much 
t if they had agreed not to buy any- 
thing so all that is left would have to 
be consigned. It is a nice state of af- 
fairs when a man is unable to sell his 
wool or even get an Offer on it. Cer- 
tainly there is something wrong with 
the wool selling system. The action 
of these buyers convinces me that the 
woolgrower needs the National Wool 
Warehouse mighty bad, and in the fu- 
ture I will support it. I have not done 
my share in the past as we small grow- 
ers felt that the large owners would 
keep the Warehouse going.” 





IDAHO SHEEP FARMERS. 





On the irrigated farms of Gooding 
County, Idaho, the farmers are trying 
out sheep as their principal live stock. 
Probably 150 farmers in this county 
own from 100 to 800 head of ewes. 
Most of these ewes were bought last 
fall and in some cases the first crop of 
lambs has been marketed. These ewes 
in most instances are kept on the al- 
falia the year around, but a few. indivi- 
duals have thrown their flocks togeth- 
erand sent them-to the National For- 
ests. The Forest Service has made 
toom for them by reducing the per- 
mits of the larger holders. In some of 
these pastures _we saw some very 
thoice lambs and some that seemed 
stunted. Mlost of the men who have 
these sheep feel that they will be suc- 
cessful with them and it, looks. as 
though the plan may be worked out so 
that a substantial farm sheep industry 
will be established that may partially 
Make up for the larger decrease in 
tinge sheep that will take place in 
Waho this fall. 





Get us a new subscriber. 
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IDAHO LAMBS SELLING. of Idaho’s lamb crop. The prevailing 
price has been $5.50 per head. A few 
‘ outfits of choice early lambs have been 

Speculators have bought a fair share contracted at $6.00 per head. 











W. H.(Hinie) KLECKER R. H. (pos) STOVER 


SALESMAN & MANAGER FEEDER BULER SHIP YOUR 
HINIE KLECKER 


SHEEP COMMISSION CO. Hides and Skins 


NOT INCORPORATED 


Home Phone: Office 7211 Main; Sheep Barn 
190 Main. Bell Phone 3366 Main, 


ROOMS 612-14 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE Utah Hide & Live Stock C0. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ESTABLISHED sot 


WE BUY AND SELL SHEEP EXCLUSIVELY, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





























Carsolium Sheep Dip 
Is Sold By 


STREVELL-PATERSON HARDWARE (C0. 


126-130 South West Temple St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





Experiences gained during fifty years distributing merchandise in our 
locality has taught us how to serve you quickly and earnestly. 


To offer for sale merchandise of quality and merit at a reasonable price 
has been our aim constantly. Following this aim we now stock for you 


CARSOLIUM SHEEP DIP 




















LIVE STOCK EXTENSION 
LIVE STOCK FINANCING 


LIVE STOCK PROCEEDS 


AN ACCOUNT WITH US 
WILL SOLVE YOUR 


LIVE STOCK PROBLEMS 


THE LIVE STOCK xancxs: BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - - $1,750,000 
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THE 
SMITH WAY 


IS THE WAY of sheepmen wise in the school of 
Marketing Experience and of those analyzing past 
records of Salesmanship and Service as reflected 
in Marketing Results. 


THE SMITH WAY is a Way of Satisfaction and 
No Regrets—A Way blazed by in-numerable signs 
of Honesty and Efficiency, deeply carved by the 
testimony of those who well know the trail. 


THE SMITH WAY is the Way of Broad Minded 
Sheepmen—Meen who not only gather the present 
harvest in its fullest measure, but likewise with a 
far seeing vision to the future welfare of the in- 
dustry. 


THE SMITH WAY is a Way of Safeguarding 
present prosperity—Maintaining Honest Open Com- 
petitive Markets—Giving maximum service both as 
to Quality and Quantity—Striving for continued 
Marketing Welfare. 


SUCH A WAY should appeal to every Sheep- 
man—lIt is a Way that, not only brings Satisfaction 
in Dollars and Cents but likewise in the knowledge 
of having an Intelligent . Marketing Co-Worker 
whose Honesty, Integrity and Ability is unques- 
tioned. 


THE SMITH WAY is a Way that deserves your 
unqualified support—A Way that will reward your 
co-operation and consignments to 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


“Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” 


JOHN SMITH WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
CHAS, E. COYLE J. CLARK EASTES 


Union Stock Yards 





Omaha ' Chicago 
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Non-Skid Tires 


—Built for the man who must make town for 
market, bank or train. 

—Built for the man who must have tires that will 
give him service, regardless of weather or road. 
—Built by the men who are specialists in making 
and selling tires—men who do nothing else in Amer- 
ica’s Largest Exclusive Tire Plant. 

The sturdy Firestone qualities of sure grip, long life, 
great resiliency; and freedom from mishaps have 


gained the patronage of motorists everywhere. 


Red Side Wall---Black Tread 


—the trade-mark of Firestone Tires and the sign of 
exclusive values—not only in looks but in toughness 
of the tread. 

Firestone Accessories are easy to apply and certain 
to work. Your dealer has them. 


Send the name of your dealer and 
Free Offer 


make of your tires and get one of 
our Cementless Tube Patches. Also copy of our 
book, “Mileage Talks,” No. 60. 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers”’ 


‘Akron, Ohio 


Branches and DealersEverywhere 
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SHEE? BUYERS WERE AT SEA. raids with the result that loading is raid that carried the best Western 
curtailed and a few days later they lambs down to $10.15 at Chicago 
By J. E. Poole. are unable to satisfy their needs. and $9.85 at Omaha. On that session 
What has happened at the sheep An illustration of this occurred dur- the chief buyer for one of the big con- 
markets of the country recently has ing the third week of July when a cerns talked this way:'“We are losing 
forded a demonstration of how little slight swelling of receipts started a money whenever we pay more than 
Mthe average sheep buyer knows con- 
Bcerning coming events, or if he knows, : i 
how he dissembles. If he is unable to Mn ‘ae en Pauitens pe OO Pe ago oo 


put the market lower, he talks of it that 


way. 

Market events have piven credit to 
the forecast by Robert Matheson, print- 
Hed in. these columns. Values have 


peen maintained at high levels, but the 
} price list has been sensitive and sub- 


B ceipts. 


fiect to somewhat violent fluctuations, 
is illustrated by an advance in lambs 
of nearly $1 per hundredweight the 
last week of July. This has been due, 
ima measure, to badly. distributed re- 
Nothing is better calculated to 


mproduce wide price swings than a glut 


oe week followed by a semi-famine 
the next. However, little complaint 
fas been heard. It has been a reason- 
ably stable market, especially when 
compared with the flighty trade of for- 
mer years. A $10.25@11.00 market for 


Blambs in July with Western yearlings 
A going over the scales in considerable 


fumbers at $8.75 and bands of Mon- 


#iana wethers at $8.25@8.40 needs no 


panegeric. 

Half the time buyers do not give 
their own utterance credence. They 
are reputed to talk on thesé instruc- 
tions. 

Always insist that the dressed mar- 
ket has gone to pieces and that mutton 
is selling minus—meaning less than 
cost. 

Invariably assert that sheep and 
lambs are handled as an accommoda- 
tion to customers and to sell beef. 

Try to convince the trade that a 
break is inevitable. If it doesn’t hap- 
pen, the selling side will be too satis- 
fied to say anything about it. 

Buyers have a habit of 
themselves. 


deluding 
They fail to figure a pros- 


Pective supply with the least degree of © 


accuracy. Whenever they get access 
fo a few more sheep or lambs than 
Were expected, they make senseless 





United States Depositary 


Obe National Gank of the Qepublic 


Salt Lake City, Atal 


Capital - $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 40,865.00 
Deposits ° - 4,275,000.00 .. 


This bank enjoys the pleasure of having more woolgrowers as customers, than any bank in this Interrfiountain Country. A num- 
ber of the most prominent attribute their success to the unfailing aid of this bank during good times and bad. 


WE WANT YOUR BANK ACCOUNT 
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Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 











Salt Lake City.Utah 
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THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS, GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 

















ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


Wasatch 1826—1827 for FAT HOGS, CATTLE 
Or Telegraph Us. AND SHEEP. 


Utah Packing & Provision Company 


JOHN PINGREE, President 

ADAM PATTERSON, Vice-President 
GEORGE E. FORD, Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. 
Cc. H. GRANVILLE, Supt. of Purchases. 





Long Distance Phone 
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Salt Lake City, Utah | 
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“You Want the Best 
for Your Money” 


Ask your grocer for 


Parker's Star Brand 
Peas and Tomatoes 


STAR BRAND 


BETTER QUALITY AT THE 
SAME PRICE 


Demand PARKER’S STAR 
BRAND, accept no substitute 


PARKER'S Peas and Tomatoes are 
packed by experienced canners in the 
most up to date plants, and are guar- 
anteed to be perfectly fresh and whole- 
some. 


The W. J. Parker Canneries 


The largest packers of peas and tomatoes 
in Utah 
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$9.50 for lambs and that is the basis 
they are going to.” The next week 
the same buyer paid $11 for lambs of 
about the same quality and found 
himself so far behind his orders on Sat- 
urday that he solicited a commission 
house to order in a string from a near- 
by feed lot at that figure. Perhaps he 
Was sincere in predicting a $9.50 mar- 
ket, but subsequent developments 
showed that he was a poor forecaster. 

With the exception of Matheson, the 
buyer has been shooting wide of the 
market in “doping” future markets, 
possibly because of his obsession that 
prices are always going lower. But he 
may be merely obeying orders. 





CONVENTION RATES FOR 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA 
AND NEVADA 





Our tariff of round-trip summer ex- 
cursion fares authorizes reduced. fares 
from all points in California for Salt 
Lake City and return with sale dates 
August 28 and 29 and final return limit 
up to and including October 31, 1916. 
The same tariff also authorizes sale of 
excursion tickets for Salt Lake City 
and return from points in Arizona and 
New Mexico daily up to and including 
September 30, 1916, with final return 
limit of October 31, 1916. 

From points in Nevada and Utah 
we will authorize by special tariff re- 
duced fares for Salt Lake City and re- 
turn with sale dates August 29 to Sep- 
tember 1 from Nevada points and Au- 
gust 29 to September 2 from Utah 








Telephone Was. 412 


Utah-Idaho Live Stock Loan Co. 
LIVE STOCK LOANS 


1023 Kearns Bldg. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





Money to loan on cattle, sheep and hogs. Ap- 
plication blanks will be sent upon request. 





M. K. Parsons, President 
R. T. Badger, Secretary and Treasurer 








W. S. McCornick, Director J. Y. Rich, Director S.A. Whitney, Director Thomas Austin, Director 


F. J. Hagenbarth, Vice-President 
B. D. Hamill, Ass’t. Secretary 














‘years ago. Whence they came the 


‘year. 
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points, and final return limit Septem 
ber 4, 1916. 

John M. Scott, our general passey 
ger agent at Portland, Ore., inform 
me he has published receipt certificas 
plan fares from points on the South 
ern Pacific Co. in Oregon for Salt Laks 
City and return with the minimum a 
tendance clause waived. Waiving th 
minimum attendance clause will dis 
pense with: considerable routine ané 
be equivalent to-open fares, as such of 
your delegates who purchase tickets 
and have receipt bearing the signature 
of the secretary of the meeting as be 
ing a delegate in attendance at the 
convention will be able to secure re 
duced fare returning. 

CHAS. S. FEE, Southern Pacific, 





IMPORT TRADE OF 
THE FISCAL YEAR 





Washington statisticians 
verbially tardy. Import 
the first eleven months of the fiscal 
year ending June 30 are available. 
This brings the record down to May. 
It shows that 209,197 sheep valued at 
$908,181 were imported during the 
eleven-month period against 151,00 
valued at $529,061 the previous year 
and 219,164 valued at $510,130 two 


are pro- 
figures for 


records do not show. 

Mutton and lamb of the value of $1; 
783,664 was imported during _ the 
eleven months, the quantity being put 
at 20,255,068 pounds against 12,746; 
208 pounds valued at $1,220,067 the 
previous year. Argentina was _ the 
principal contributor and much of it 
merely came by way of New York et 
route to England’ to secure transporta 
tion facilities. Current receipts aft 
small. In May imports of mutton wert 
only 2,959 pounds against 835,2% 
pounds during the same month last 
year. 

The total imports of clothing wool 
from foreign countries for the eleven 
months ending with May, 1916, were 
397,640,000 pounds as against 205; 
432,000 pounds for the same period last 
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USE OF WESTERN LANDS. 





Roscoe Wood. 


When one considers the value of the 
range grasses and vegetation for stock 
feeds as they grow on the arid and 
semi-arid lands of this western coun- 
try, and especially on what are still 
unappropriated public lands, the 
method of disposition of these lands, 
or rather lack of it, as pursued by the 
Federal government seems one ot the 
most flagrant wastes of this valuable 
asset of the nation. To one who has 
any knowledge of soils and their pro- 
ductive ability the idea of farming and 
the raising of grain crops on these graz- 
ing lands seems most ridiculous and 
preposterous. To destroy good grass, 
which will produce meat and _ wool, 
food and clothing, the two primary es- 
sentials of civilization, and to attempt 
to produce in its place a grain crop 
which under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances cannot approach in value 
the grass crop which this same land 
can produce is, to say the very least, 
a senseless economic waste to the na- 
tion. 

Because the lands of the central 
States passed from public to private 
ownership via. the homestead route is 
no reason why these grazing lands 
should be handled in the same way. 
There was no hesitation in withdraw- 
ing from entry large tracts of land 
which were supposed to bear timber, 
and certainly these grass lands are as 
necessary and as valuable to the pub- 
lic welfare as lumber. Further, in spite 
of the neglect of Congress to provide 
an intelligent and business like method 
of handling or disposing of these graz- 
ing lands the live stock industry has 
developed, and is dependent upon the 
grass for existence. Is it promoting 
public welfare to destroy an industry 
Which is a potent factor in feeding and 
clothing this nation, and putting noth- 
ing in its place? 

Soil and climate determine the most 
profitable product of any land. These 
two factors make grass the most valu- 
able product of the western lands 
Which still remain the property of the 
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Federal government, and the most 
economic and profitable utilization of 
this grass is its conversion through 
cattle and sheep into meat and wool. 
In no other section of this grgat Unit- 
ed States can such quality grass be 
grown. Has it occurred to any of 
the men in positions of power regard- 


57 


ing the disposition of the remaining 
public domain that the range grasses 
possess growing and fattening quali- 
ties such as are found in the pastures 
of no other land? An oldtime cattle- 
man of long experience, in discussing 
the land question, declared that grasses 
grown at an altitude of 2,000 feet or 








Money to Loan 








JOHN CLAY & CO. always have money 
to loan to raisers and feeders of live stock. 


We also loan on ranches. 
WRITE OR APPLY TO THEIR AGENT 


CHARLES E. HAWVER 


WALKER BANK BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















J. P. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. 





MORTGAGE LOANS FOR SHEEP MEN 


Woolgrowers having ample ranges and large flocks are invited to correspond with us regarding 


long time mortgage loans. Established 1890. Assets $15,000,000. 
SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


R. L RUTTER, President. 
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COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 


Offers 


Blaine County Investment Company 7% Gold Bonds 


Dated July 1, 1916, due July 1, 1926, redeemable on any interest payment date 
prior to and including July 1, 1919, at 105 and accrued interest, and thereafter at 
par and interest. Interest payable July 1 and January 1, at Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah, where permissible, without deductions for normal 
Federal Income Tax. ; 

Denominations, $100.00, $500.09 and $1,000.00. 

, These bonds are secured by $350,000.00 of farmers’ contracts covering 6,000 
acres of land now in a high state of cultivation, and 7,000 acres of equally fertile 
land sold, and which will be supplied with water from the new reservoir. 

All payments of principal and interest on these contracts will be made to 
Columbia Trust Company, Trustee, and held in trust for the payment of interest 
and the retirement of this issue. 

We offer subject to prior sale $100,000.00 (of $175,000.00 authorized) at 80, to 
net 1144 per cent and accrued interest. 

Detailed information will be furnished on request. 


Columbia Trust Company 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Chas. S. Burton, President; Frank B. Cook, Vice President and Manager; 
Nels G. Hall, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Kreso Dip No. | 


(STANDARDIZED) 


The Dependable Dip 
KILLS SHEEP TICKS 


and other parasites 
For the treatinent of Sheep Scab, 
Mange, Ringworm, etc. 
Helps the rapid healing of Shear 
Cuts, Scratches and Wounds. 
A Dip That Does the Work 
Without Injury 
To the Animal or Fleece. 
No burning of the Fibres 
No Staining, No Poisoning 
No Sickening 
Lambs go to the mother immediately after dipping. 


EASY TO USE, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 


Equally Good for All Livestock 
Kills Lice, Mites, Fleas, etc. 
A SANITARY PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
HOG CHOLERA 

and other contagious diseases. 
Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2% 
per cent dilution of Kreso Dip No. | will 


kill Virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 minutes 
by contact. 


Write for free descriptive booklets on the 
care of Sheep and all livestock. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DEPARTMENT ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Michigan 


.more on _ this 
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continent possess a 
greater protein content and more nu- 
tritious substance than those grown in 
lower altitudes. What more reasonable 
than that such grasses should be con- 
served and used for the purpose which 
furnishes the greatest economic value 
to the nation? This can be done most 
sensibly and most practically by class- 
ifying the remaining public domain and 
setting aside for grazing purposes all 
these lands which produce such veget- 
ation, and disposing of them by lease 
or sale to men who will use them for 
this best purpose. 





LIGHT WYOMING LAMBS. 





Hot and dry has been the order of 
the day over most of Wyoming this 
last month. -Local showers covering 
small spots and somewhat scattered 
have freshened grass and furnished a 
little surface water where they have 
fallen. Generally speaking, however, 
it is a dry summer and a hot one. .In 
the country west of Casper lambs and 
old sheep are already moving to mar- 
ket, with plenty car orders placed for 
August shipment. This is much earlier 
than usual. Under these conditions 
lambs can hardly be as heavy as last 
year, and some are estimating they 
will be five to eight pounds lighter. 
This should be a factor favorable to 
the feeder, for it reduces his initial in- 
vestment and gives him a chance for 
bigger gains. R. W. 





EIGHT CENTS IN WYOMING. 





The larger portion of Wyoming’s 
lamb crop goes to the feed lot for fin- 
ishing. While there are a few alfalfa 
sections within the state which feed 
lambs and old ewes the bulk of the crop 
goes to the neighboring common- 
wealths of Colorado and Nebraska. But 
a small percentage of the crop moves 
before the middle of September, and 
much of it is a month later, and yet at 
this writing most of the lambs have 
been already contracted by growers to 
feeders or their agents. Contracting 
began in March this year, at about 7% 
cents but soon reached a 7%4-cent basis. 


August, 1916, 


After lambing a few more: lots were 
tied up at 734 cents, and this month 
some outfits which have refused to self 
previously have let their crop go at 8 
cents. We have heard of one outfit 
which has refused this price, but it ap- 
pears now as if this were about the 
limit. A few growers will probably 
not contract but wait until their lambs 
are ready for market before selling — 
R. W. 





SHEEP BUSINESS CHANGING, 





The range sheep business is chang- 
ing, and that very fast. 
tions it is disappearing. Where set- 
tlers come in large numbers and take 
up the larger part of the land, as in 
Montana and eastern Wyoming, there 
is no room for sheep. When they go 
they stay gone a long time. Where 
homesteaders, for many of them are 
not settlers, have not come and where 
lands have been obtainable by lease or 
purchase in sizable tracts the sheep 
business is maintaining itself and be- 
coming established on a 
basis. Grazing 


In many sec- 


permanent 
grounds are being 
handled with intelligence and economy. 
Sheds and permanent equipment .are 
being installed. Preparations are made 
to provide feed in time of severe win- 
ter and storm. Provision is made to 
care for the lambs and save every one 
that drops, so far as possible, and even 
the ewe that loses her own lamb must 
raise some twin. Sheep and lambs are 
becoming too valuable for the flock- 
master to follow the old haphazard 
methods of trusting to the elements and 
the strength of the animal to survive 
and bring a profit to its owner. R. W. 





IDAHO EWES SELLING. 





Thousands of ewes are changing 
hands in Idaho. Some men are clos- 
ing out their entire holdings; others 
are cutting down their flocks. Old 
ewes are selling on a basis of $7.50 
@8.00. Good breeding ewes are mov- 
ing at $8.50@9.00, and yearlings are 
changing hands on a _ basis of $7.00 
@8.00. More Idaho ewes have changed 
hands this year than ever before. 
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| The Salt Lake Tribune. 


NOW 75 CENTS A MONTH 


1g- Persons who wish to keep in touch with the world buy the best news- 
ec- paper within their reach. 
et- 


“—" In all the region of which Salt Lake is the center, the best newspaper is 
ica The Tribune. 

go 
ere 


There are few newspapers in the United States---and none of them in its 
are 


ia field---that equal The Tribune in quality. On January lst, last, the price of The 
a Tribune, maintained from the beginning at $1.00 a month, was reduced to 75c. 
eep The growth of the paper had made the reduction possible without lessening the 
be- 


tremendous amount of money necessarily spent daily to make a newspaper of 
en ag 
ini The Tribune’s class. 

5 











my. 
are The Tribune has the full leased wire service of the Associated Press and 
ad besides it has exclusively the wires of the International News Service. These 
Vin- 
+a are the two big news gathering organizations of the United States. Few papers 
one in the country---none of them in this region---have both services. No matter 
ve where the news ‘“‘breaks”, The Tribune is equipped to get it promptly. 
1ust 
are : “ ; 
vi The Tribune makes a specialty of market reports on wool and live stock. 
ard Its readers are thoroughly informed in all matters relating to the sheep 
and industry. 
vive 
W. *s “3 ; ° 
The Sunday Tribune carries every good special feature that money can 
buy. More than a quarter of a million people read it every Sunday. 
a If you are not a reader of The Tribune, now’s the time to begin. 
>f0S- 
hers a 
Old ' It’s now only 75c a month. 
37.50 ; 
nov- 
; are 
57.00 
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**We buy and sell everything” 


UTAH-IDAHO BROKERAGE COMPANY 
No. 339 West 2nd South Street 
Phone Was. 2987. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Hay, corn, cotton seed cake, oats, barley 
or anything that the sheepman needs. 














NOW IS THE TIME TO CONTRACT 


COTTON SEED CAKE 
CORN, HAY and FEED 
STOCK SALT | 


ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM AND VIRUS 
Write us for particulars. 


QUICK SHIPMENT ALWAYS. 


BROWN BROKERAGE CO. 


ECCLES BLDG., OGDEN, UTAH 





— 














COTTON SEED 
CAKE and MEAL 


Nut size, pea size and meal. 

Our mills will start crushing seed 
about September ist. Let us have your 
inquiries; also call on us during the 
convention and we will give you low- 
est prices delivered your station. 


COLLINS BROKERAGE COMPANY 
318 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 























SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z. C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 


than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength. 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 
SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL = 
STONES SALT LAK CITY, 
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THE FIRST WOOD 
RIVER LAMBS 





Wood River, Idaho, lambs now en- 
joy a good reputation in all the big 
markets. Wood River is situated in 
central Idaho, and Hailey is the chief 
‘distributing center for this territory. 
Originally, Hailey was noted for its 
smelters, but the decline in silver saw 
the close of mining in that section and 
the Wood River country is now prin- 
cipally known for its fat lambs. This 
territory is served by a branch of the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad that leaves 
the main line at Shoshone. 

Back of Hailey is an extensive range 
of rugged mountains that furnish 
grazing for several hundred thousand 
sheep. These mountains are now em- 
braced in what is known as the Saw- 
tooth National Forest. Last year this 
Wood River district marketed about 
1400 cars of lambs and will do about as 
well this year. 

On the last of August, 1895, the first 
train of Wood River lambs was loaded 
for Chicago. The shipment was com- 
posed of 22 cars, the lambs being the 
property of Fred, Frank, and Tom 
Gooding. These lambs were brought 
in from the mountains and loaded at 
Ketchum, now said to be the largest 
lamb loading point in Idaho and 
equipped with large stock yards. How- 
ever, at the time this first shipment 
was made no yards were in existence 
and a small temporary chute was con- 
structed to load the 22 cars. Under 
considerable difficulties the lambs were 
loaded with the assistance of John 
Petrie, now with the Burlington Rail- 
road, and started on their long journey 
to Chicago the three Gooding brothers 
accompanying the shipment in, the role 
of caretakers. 

In those days there was no 28 or 36 


hour law and the lambs were run to 


Sydney, Nebraska, for the first stop 


August, 1916, 


for feed and water. To make this same 
run today two unloadings would be 
necessary between Ketchum and Syd 
ney. Arriving at Sydney in the even. 
ing after a good run, the lambs were 
unloaded and, as the yards were small, 
were turned out on the range for the 
night. During the night the lambs 
were herded by the three Goodings and 
with the approach of morning Fred 
and Tom Gooding went in to Sydney 
for breakfast, Frank having volunteer- 
‘ed to herd until their return. But lambs 
get busy toward daylight, and they 
soon scattered all over the country in 
spite of the efforts of their distinguish- 
ed herder. On the return of Fred and 
Tom, they found lambs all over eastern 
Nebraska, and the entire morning was 
spent in gathering them up. About 
noon this was accomplished and the 
lambs were again loaded and moved 
to Fremont. for feed ana rest. From 
Fremont, they shipped to Rochelle, Ill 
inois, where John Rielly pastured 
them a few days. Arriving at Chicago, 
these lambs attracted considerable at 
tention as they came from a country 
that had been shipping only wethers. 
These lambs were out of Merino ewes 
and by Lincoln rams. They sold for 
$5.65 per hundredweight and weighed 
68 pounds, bringing a gross of $3.85 per 
head, the net returns being 
$2.80 per head. It is 
here to note that these same pat 
ties recently shipped a lot of 70 pound 
lambs from this same loading point 
that sold in Omaha at $10.65 per hun 
dredweight, bringing a gross return of 
$7.45 per head. 


What a wonderful transition since 


around 
interesting 








WESTERN WOOL COMPANY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Cash advances made on bills 
of lading 
87 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
PHILADELPH 


Solicit consignments and offer best facilities for the handling and sale of wool. 
made on bills of lading. 


COATES anes | 


» PENN. 
Cash advanc 
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this first shipment in 1895. At that 
time the Wood River county marketed 
its sheep in the form of wethers, many 
of them being 5 and 6 years old: before 
being sold. Then it was the custom to 
trail these wethers out sometimes as 
far as Nebraska. Today a band of 
wethers in that section is a curiosity, 
the fat lamb ruling the land. Then the 
ewes were'all fine wools; today practic- 
ally all are crossbreds. 





GRAZING SURVEY COMPLETED. 
The completion of the grazing sur- 
yey on the Wallowa National Forest is 
announced by District Forester George 
H. Cecil, Portland, Oregon. This 
work has been going on for three field 
seasons. The entire Forest was cov- 
ered at a cost of four-fifths of one cent 
per acre. 

This survey included the preparation 
of a map showing the topographic fea- 
tures, the location and extent of the 
different types of range, such as weed, 
grass, brush and timber areas, as well 
as the location of all water and the best 
camp and salt distributing places. It 
also indicates the kind of stock for 
Which each unit of range is_ best 
adapted. 

The object of the survey was to ob- 
tain data for the preparation of scien- 
tific grazing plans by which, Forest 
Service experts say, the carrying ca- 
pacity of the range wiii be greatly in- 
creased. In 1915, thirteen thousand 
more head of cattle and horses grazed 
on the National Forests of Oregon and 
Washington than during the 1914 graz- 
ing season,,and according to Forest 
officers, it is necessary to develop the 
fanges to their fullest capacity to take 
tare of this increasing demand for for- 
age. 

The practical value of scientific 
fange management is clearly shown by 


Hits operation on the Minam National 


Forest in eastern Oregon, A grazing 
Sirvey was made of this Forest in 
912, and grazing plans, based on 
the information thus obtained, were 
Put in operation. The Big Creek 
fattle and horse range oon the 
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FOR thirty years we have been selling 

to patrons scattered all over the West 
good watches, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware and kindred lines and through this 
medium we wish to thank the stock and 
sheepmen of the Intermountain West for 
their part in our prosperity and assure 
them the same careful attention to their 
requirements that we have in the past. 


LEYSON -PEARSALL : CO. 


236 MAIN STREET, SALT LAKE CITY 




















SUNRIPE 


STOCK FEED 


It’s here! “SUNRIPE” STOCK FEED is now on the 
market. It is the newest and last word in Stock Feed; 
prepared by a special process, has full strength and food 




















value. wy, 
Sunripe Stock Feed is a well balanced mixture of Y 4 
highly nutritious grains and grain products. A far bet- FN) ; 
ter feed than straight grains for horses and stock. 4 
They like it—thrive on it. PREPARED / 
It supplies all the needed elements, as only a spe- STOCK F 4, 
cially prepared food compound can. Use it a short time yj Wy 
and you will see a decided change for the better in your Mapcyaicatbctte ig? 
stock. At all dealers. ; WTA CEREAL FOQ Ct 
Be sure you ask for “SUNRIPE.” /,0GDEN, UTAH, 7 
iG Z 

a} 
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UTAH GEREAL FOOD C0, Ogden, Utah 


























Bring Us Your Power Problems 


Their solution may be a far easier matter than you sup- 
pose. Every effort of this organization is directed to- 
ward making our electric service universally available. 


Utah Power & Light Co. 
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FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 
WOOL MERCHANTS | 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
116-122 FEDERAL STREET 


BOSTON 

















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 

















ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS 


SALTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


WOOL BROKERS—216 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Solicits wool shipments for direct sale to the mills. Always sold subject to shippers consent. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES. BEST OF REFERENCES. 




















Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILLMORE 
Wool Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA, : A. 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 





Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 


Salt Lake City, Utah J. A. KEARNS, Agent 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 


' respectively, the average weights we 
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Minam barely carried 1,200 head g 
stock in 1912 and was deteriorating ap. 
nually. This season 2,000 head, an jg. 
crease of 66 2-3 per cent over 19) 
have been authorized for 
range, and there is said to be grass ty 
spare. A careful system of salting anj 
distribution is in effect on the Big 
Creek range. 

It is believed by the experts jn 
charge that when all the grazing lan¢ 
of the National Forests of Washingtop 
and Oregon is under scientific map- 
agement, which grazing surveys make 
possible, its carrying capacity will be 
increased at least 25 per cent. 


this One 





HIGH PRICES FOR WOOL. 





Washington, D. C.—Unusually high 
prices prevail for wool. The average 
price paid to producers of the United 
States for unwashed wool during June 
was 28.7 cents per pound, which com- 
pares with 23.7 cents, 18.4 cents, 154 
cents, 18.7 cents, 15.5 cents, and 193 
cents, respectively, in June of the past 
six years. These estimates are based 
upon reports of crop correspondents 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

The average weight of 
fleece this year is about 6.92 pounds 
which at 28.7 cents a pound is wortl 
to producers $1.99, or practically tw 
dollars per fleece. The number @i 
fleeces shorn in recent years has beet 
between thirty-six thiry-sevelg 
million yearly. 


wool pet 


and 


The weight of wool per fleece is 
year, 6.92 pounds, is the heaviest evel 
recorded in the United States. Lai 
year the average was 6.84 pounds, aff 
the average of the past ten years! 
6.74 pounds. 





It is interesting to observe how th 
production of wool per sheep has be 
steadily increasing in the past sevel 
ty years. The average weight Pp 
fleece reported by the census of 1 
was 6.84 pounds, and by each of t 
preceding census from 1900 to 1 


6.66 pounds, 5.57, 4.80 pounds, 34 
pounds, 2.68 pounds, 2.42 pounds, aig 
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185 pounds. Similar improvement in 
wool production per sheep is observed 


in the wool statistics of Australia. 





WOOL SALES IN 
NEW ZEALAND 





At the last wool sale at Wellington, 
New Zealand, there were offered 19,- 
000 bales, being a very large quantity 
for any one sale in this dominion. 
Prices ranged about the same as_ in 
February in some lines, while some of 
the better grades made good gains, as 
shown by the following table of prices: 














Kinds. June. Feb. 
Cents. Cents. 

RO itis iets 24-27% 24-31 
Halfbred : 

mepetiog § 35-38 (a) 

ST; eae aac 32-35 32-37 

Inferior 27-31 28-31 

meerior. 33-37 32-38 

ES eee aaa 32-35 30-32 

ES ea Oe = 30-33 26-29 

Inferior, seedy ............... 22-29 20-25 
Crossbred pieces and 

bellies 18-31 18-23 
Halfbred -pieces and 

EE se 20-23 18-21 
Locks 14-16% 8-14 
Lambs: 

Best 32-37 _ 32-39% 

Gee eee 26-31 24-29 

Inferior and seedv........... 14-24 (b) 
Southdown .........« cca 32-37 32-36 





PRIORITY RIGHT CASES. 





Under the Priority Right Law, pass- 
ed by Idaho in 1884 and which lay dor- 
mant for many years, a great’ many 
persecutions have been brought this 
year. In most cases the sheepmen 
have been convicted and given a nomi- 
nal fine. Mr. Butterfield, of Weiser, 
Idaho, was arrested in April for using 
Open range formerly used as a cattle 
tange. In this case Mir. Butterfield 
Was convicted and fined $25. The Idaho 
Wool Growers’ Association has taken 
this case in hand and will present it to 
the Supreme Court ‘of Idaho and from 
there on to the United States Supreme 
Court if necessary. 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


‘The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 














Get us a new subscriber. 








Mr. Wool Grower and 
Sheepman 


WHEN YOU COME TO 


SALT LAKE CITY 


we would be pleased to have 
you. make your home at the 


New Hilson 
Hotel 


Rates $1 to $2.50 


If you are looking for a 
live spot visit the Wilson 
Hotel Grill. Music and 
Cabaret. Dancing from 
9 p. m. to l a. m. 
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Fowler & Smith 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Harness Saddles, Strap-Work 


HARNESS REPAIRED 
New Harness Exchanged for Old 
Phone Was. 1026 
139 W. First South St, Salt Lake City 





“PERFECT” Identification 


There can never be any question ahout * 
ownership, when an animal shows a “PHER- 
FECT” EAR TAG, with number of animal 
and name and address of owner stamped 
thereon. Cost small. Prevents loss of stock. 


EAR PERFE Bi 


TAGS 


Samples Free — 






The “PERFECT” TAG should be used be- 
cause it is the-lightest tag manufactured; 
made of aluminum; non-corrosive and non-« 
poisonous. This ear tag is endorsed by 
stockmen all over the United States. 


Send for FREE Sample Tag and Prices. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway Salt Lake City 












Leading 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Uteh and Idaho 

















Salt Lake City’s Newest. 


Hotel Newhouse. 


400 ROOMS 
Every room with bath and outside 
exposure. Fireproof. 
Rates $1.50 and upwards. 


Well equipped with sample rooms 
for commercial men. 


F. V. HEIM, 





Managing Director 





























CULLEN. HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up 
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$12. 10) THE mest SALES $9.40 


Fed Lome These Pri rices Fed wes 


743 AVERAGING 79 LBS. AT THE 209 AVERAGING 96 LBS. 


OMAHA MARKET 


On May I!1, 1916 TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD sold for KLINK & BELMONT of Scotts Bluff 
County, Nebr., 743 Fed Mexican Lambs averaging 79 pounds at $12.10 and 209 Fed Mexican Ewes 


averaging 96 pounds at $9.40, the first time Fed Lambs or Ewes ever brought these prices on ANY 
RIVER MARKET. 


TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD 


INCORPORATED 
LIVE STOCK COMMISSION AGENTS 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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KVERY THING IN SALT 


Table Salt, Dairy Salt, Hide Salt, No. 1 Salt, Pickle Salt, 
Mined Rock Salt, No. 2 Sheep Salt and 


especially the famous sulphurized rock 
salt of which we were the onginators. 








We never lose a customer because we 
give quality and accord honorable 
treatment. We are in business to stay. 


INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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NOTABLE AUSTRALIAN SALE. 

We beg to bring under your notice 
aremarkable and interesting sale of 
goured wool, which was effected by 
Messrs. DuCroz Doxat at their saie in 
London on the 2nd of June, 1916, viz.: 
the whole of the scoured portion of the 
TG. AVON DOWNS clip of 1915. 
Some 328 bales sold up to 90c per 
pound, and made an all round average 
of 84 cents per pound. . 

This wool was grown on the “Avon 
Downs” Station, Barkly ‘Tableland, 
Northern Territory, of Australia. 

“Avon Downs” Station was formed 
some 34 years ago by a well known 
Australian pioneer Pastoralist, Mr. 
Thos. Guthrie, who spent 30 years de- 
veloping this hitherto comparatively 
imknown country to carry sheep. 
When Mr. Guthrie pioneered the 
Northern Territory with sheep from 
fis “Rich Avon” Station in Victoria, 
his friends tried to convince him that 
“sheep would not grow wool so far 
forth, but hair.” From the very first 
the reverse has been the case, for on 
more than one occasion, the “Avon 
Downs” merino wool has topped ‘the 
London market. 

This highly improved tar back sta- 
tion, which is now the property of The 
Avon Downs Pastoral Company, in 
which Mir. Thos. Guthrie and his sons 
are still largely interested, is the only 
Sheep station in the huge Northern 
Territory of Australia. 


BRUCE DOUGLAS, Australia. 





ENGLISH GROWERS KICK. 





the last issue of the Wool 
Grower, we announced that the British 
government had taken over the entire 
English clip a price thirty per 
cent higher than its value at the time 
war broke out. Wools that were sell- 
ing around 25 cents in July, 1914, be- 
fore the opening of hostilities are now 
worth in London from 40 to 44 cents. 
The war department needed these 
wools but could not afford to pay such 
a high price. The government, there- 
fore, decided to take over the 


In 


entire 
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Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Capital $300,000.00 — Surplus and Protits $20,000.00 














NATIONAL CITY BANK 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $300,000 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















The McIntyre Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Is Headquarters for the 
NATIONAL and UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

















The Most Modern Fire- proof Building in the City 


|| OFFICES FORRENT. || 





























EVERY WOOL GROWER NEEDS 
AN ATTRACTIVE LETTER HEAD 


WE PRINT THE 


{ dational (Pool Grower 


THAT IS A SAMPLE OF OUR WORK 








= 





We will furnish a nice half tone and get you up an attrac- 
tive letter head and envelope. It will help. your business. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE THE 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


W. G. ROMNEY. J. Q. RYAN. CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


—é 
































When Writing to Advertisers Mention The National Wool crower | 
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CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 


Membership fee, $5. “No other 


sheep in the world has in it the capac , 


ity for profit that has the “Dorset 
Horn.” 


President—Arthur Danks, Allamuchy, 


Secretary—E. Chidester, 
burg, Ohio. 


Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter about Dorsets. 


Mechanics- 























American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
. Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 




















American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4930 
Shares of Stock, $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXX Opened Jan. 1, 
1916, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FRED upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 


Stockholders. 














J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 

















American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XIV. of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 








F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, idaho. 
COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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English clip, or such part of it as it 
could use, at a price thirty per cent 
higher than pre-war prices. Of course 
this means that the famers will receive 
for their wool about ten cents a pound 
less than they could actually sell it for 
in London today. Under such condi- 
tions a loud wail. has gone up from 
English farmers about the “confisca- 
tion” of their property. The protest 
is such as would be made by American 
woolgrowers circum- 
stances. The government is firm, how- 
ever, and everything now points to 
the government’s maintaining its. posi- 
tion that English wools shall be taken 
over at an advance of thirty per cent 
over July, 1914, prices. 


under similar 





APPOINTMENT OF COM- 
MITTEE ON THE STOCK 
SANITARY AFFAIRS 





Washington, D. C.—The Secretary 
of Agriculture has appointed the fol- 
lowing named members of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry as 
committee on Live 
Affairs : 

Dr. A: D. Melvin, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry Chairman. 

Mr. Geo. M.. Rommel, Chief, Animal 
Husbandry Division, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Mr. B. H. Rawl, Chief, Dairy Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. R. A. Ramsay, Chief, Field In- 
spection Division, Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

Dr. R. W. Hickman, Chief, Quaran- 


tine Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 


an advisory 
Stock Sanitary 


The committee will act in an advis- 
ory Capacity on all live stock sanitary 
questions and will consider such mat- 
ters as may be referred to it by the 
Chairman or by the Secretary. Also 
on its own initiative it will consider re- 
lated questions, suggest means for the 
control and eradication of animal dis- 
eases, and recommend such measures 
as seem best suited for live stock sani- 
tary control work and for the general 
welfare of the animal industry. 
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BUYING MONTANA EWES. 





In your issue of July, on page 22 
you have an article headed “Montana 
Sheep Outfit Sold.” This is so, but— 
the sheep were sold to T. B. Story and 
L. P. Work of Bozeman, Montana, for 
the purpose of stocking the Story- 
Work Sheep Co. There were counted 
through the chute, 20,442 ewes and 8- 
948 lambs. Twelve thousand of the 
tof’ ewes, with fourteen thousand 
topped from 40,000 head of other ewes 
which Story & Work ran last winter, 
wilf be thrown together to form the 
breeding stock of the new corporation 
and will probably: be the best bunch of 
breeding range ewes in the state, 
These ewes are high grade Rambouil- 
let and Cotswold stock, sired by pure 
bred bucks, the major part or which 
were selected by John D. Holliday, 
president of the National Wool Ware 
house & Storage Co., who has been 4 
breeder for many years and whose 
judgment is recognized by the leading 
sheep and woolgrowers. 

STORY-WORK SHEEP CO., 


Montana, 





NEAR ROSA, NEW MEXICO. 





‘The wool crop in this neighborhood 
was very short this spring, in fact must 
have been very near twenty per 
short. 


cent 
No wool is left in the coun- 
try ; it was all shipped out. There were 
no consignments this year that I know 
of; the wool was sold to local buyers 
and men representing Brown and 
Adams of Boston in its majority and 
one or two other Boston houses. The 
wool sold at from 23% to 25% cents. 
The lamb, crop was normal and in 
some cases short. It looks as if the 
lambs will be good. The rains have 
started. The feed will be good and 
the lambs too, if it does not rain too 
much. A good many lambs have been 
contracted at prices ranging from 7% 
to 8 cents for the heavy lambs. Four 
cents is being paid for old ewes. No 
breeding sheep have been contracted 
that I know of. 
J. V. QUINTANA. 
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